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Above: Dynamic 6 Cruiser 4-Door Sedan, $1034* (Same model 
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EXCLUSIVE—U.S. NEWS POLL: 
WHO WILL WIN THE WAR?....................P. 9 


Official Washington adheres to the proposition 
that the fate of this nation depends on the fate 
of Britain. Result is that ultimate victory for one 
side or the other becomes of paramount impor- 
tance to every business, every home in the coun- 
try. An exclusive poll made by The United 
States News of top-ranking officials of the Army, 
Air Corps, Navy, Marine Corps and State De- 
partment and members of the foreign diplomatic 
corps in Washington reveals a preponderant be- 
lief in British victory. The article reports the 
findings, interprets the votes in the light of to- 
day’s headline news. 


COMING SHOWDOWN WITH JAPAN.P. 11 


Uncle Sam doesn’t scare easy. Japan found that 
out last week. But immediate diplomatic ma- 
neuvers pale beside the longer-range policy in- 
volved in Far Eastern moves. This article cuts 
the tangle of superficial comment on our Pacific 
policy . . . shows what the basic issues are.. . 
sets up reader guide-posts for a clear under- 
standing of what may develop in the Orient. 


A4MERICA’S NEW ARMY...... ' r. 13 


Sign of the times—the Army expects to serve its 
conscripts hash with poached eggs. The article 
explains the meaning behind the military’s new 
policy of soft-pedaling “militarism.” The old 
Prussian iron-fisted technique is on the way out. 
Mechanized warfare has been responsible to a 
large extent. Here is a live and dramatic story of 
a new era in military life. 


REPORT ON DEFENSE PROGRESG......P. 14 


Defense Commissioner William Knudsen said 
some highly important things to the Army Ord- 
nance Association last week. Gains in gun and 
plane output, industrial speed in arms produc- 
tion and labor’s role in defense are some of the 
subjects discussed in Mr. Knudsen’s address, 
excerpted for reader convenience. 


\UTO INDUSTRY: SOURCE 
OF MECHANIZED DEFENSE 


This year’s automobile shows will reveal new car 
models more trim, engines more powerful, safety 
more pronounced than in any other year. But 
this year’s automobile shows take on even great- 
er significance. Reason—national defense. This 











week’s issue of The United States News contains 
a special automobile section devoted in its en- 
tirety to the industry’s past contributions and its 
promises for the critical months ahead. The ar- 
ticle, with its Pictogram, charts and photographs, 
presents a comprehensive picture of a strong and 
ingenious industry, recognized in Washington as 
the keystone of the defense arch. This article is 
our way of saying—the automobile industry has 
given us the modern version of General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’s famous doctrine to “git thar 
fustest with the mostest men.” 


HEADING OFF PRICE INFLATION......P. 47 
Government has a $25,000,000,000 defense pro- 
gram in the works. Government planners are 
worried that such a flood of money will send 
prices skyrocketing, result in an inflationary 
boom. This Newsgram reveals how Washington 
plans to counteract any inflationary tendencies, 
how industry and labor are being called upon to 
maintain a stable price structure. 


TOWARD LOANS TO BRITAIN... P. 50 


Our financial analysts expect to witness greater 
agitation for loans and credits to Britain and 
Canada. Right now there are definite signs that 
the U.S. will work against the dictators by keep- 
ing the democracies’ cash reserves on a high level 
in this country. This article analyzes present- 
day trends, shows what official Washington ex- 
pects to get in the way of returns on loans. 
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Registering American Youth 


. . « Rumanian Funds Frozen 


. .- Millions for Housing . . . Recalling Citizens from Far East 


America, watching developments 
overseas, registers man power under 
the Selective Service Act and speeds 
conscription machinery . . . Selective 
service headquarters announces the 
6,500 local draft boards will have 
sweeping powers to subpoena wit- 
nesses and enforce the law . . . makes 
public detailed regulations for classi- 
fying more than 16,000,000 men regis- 
tering at 125,000 different places Oc- 
tober 16. 


* 2 ¢ 


President Roosevelt signs the 
$1,000,000,000-a-year excess profits 
tax bill, the $1,482,000,000 final de- 
fense appropriation bill containing 
funds for conscription, and other de- 
fense measures . . . The rapidly de- 
veloping Balkan crisis with German 
troops entering Rumania to “protect” 
oil wells, is reflected by President 
Roosevelt’s order freezing $100,000,- 
000 of Rumanian funds in the United 
States, following similar freezing of 
funds here of nine other countries oc- 
cupied by Germans or Russians in re- 
cent months. 

State Department surprises Japan 
by warning Americans in the Japa- 
nese Empire, Manchukuo, China, 
Hong Kong to return home as soon as 
possible, and starts survey of trans- 
portation needs for this purpose ... 
Japanese commander in French Indo- 
China says withdrawal of Americans 
from Far East could be interpreted as 
an act unfriendly to Japan .. . Secre- 
tary of War Stimson announces U.S. 
defenses in Hawaii will be strength- 
ened in the near future. 


x * * 


German bombers blast hospitals, 
air shelters and other buildings in 
England while British airmen drop 
tons of high explosives and incendiary 
bombs on Bremen and Wilhelms- 
haven and attack other strategic 
places in German areas .. . Italian 
Premier Mussolini’s newspaper, I/ 
Popolo d’Italia, threatening heavier 
offensives against Britain, suggests 
that, if the United States will remain 


2 


neutral, it might expect to acquire 
Canada, Newfoundland and other 
British domains after destruction of 
the British Empire Bulgaria 
rushes military reinforcements to her 
frontiers with Greece and Turkey and 
orders partial mobilization . . . Mar- 
shal Petain, head of the French Gov- 
ernment at Vichy, broadcasts plans 
for a new social order to replace “the 
false idea of the natural equality of 
men.” 


xk 


Navy orders 4,200 additional men 
to Hawaii to bring personnel of the 
United States fleet up to full strength 
. . . British ambassador to Washing- 
ton, Lord Lothian, cancels plan to fly 
to London as British Foreign Office 
advises him a crisis seems imminent 
in the Far East .. . Agriculture De- 
partment at Washington suspends its 
wheat export subsidy on shipments of 
grain to Chinese ports under Japanese 
control. 


x kek 


Congress rushes legislation in effort 
to recess or adjourn . . . Both houses 
approve a measure carrying $150,- 
000,000 in cash and contract authori- 
zation for a national defense housing 
program ... Congress completes ac- 
tion on bill requiring shipping masters 
to report full information regarding 
personnel and nationalities of ship 
crews ... Senate passes a bill author- 
izing 48 States to establish home 
guard military units to replace Na- 
tional Guard contingents called to 
service ... Bills empowering courts to 
suspend civil liabilities of persons 
serving in U.S. armed forces and to 
require registration of foreign-con- 
trolled political organizations and 
those carrying on military activities 
are speeded up .. . Senate creates a 
special committee to investigate prob- 
lems of ‘“‘small business” and to recom- 
mend remedial legislation. 

National Defense Commission an- 
nounces new large contracts, including 
$81,569,140 to the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation for airplane engines. 

alm 24 
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Model Illustrated: De Luxe Torpedo” Six Two-Door Sedan $874* (White sidewall tires optional at extra cost) 





THE FIVE CAR 


WITH THE LOW PRICE 


FOR SEVERAL years Pontiac has shared the fruits appointed. Luxury is evident in every detail. 
of its success with Pontiac buyers by giving them 
more for their money than they could otherwise 
possibly expect. 


For the first time in automobile history, you may 
have your choice of a six or an eight in any model, 
with the eight costing only $25 more. Both engines 
This year sees no change in this policy. However, are smoother, quieter, more powerful. Yet both 
because 1940 was the most successful year Pontiac maintain Pontiac’s record economy. 

has ever enjoyed, the “extras” packed into 1941 

Pontiacs far surpass all previous records. For In riding and driving ease, also, the new Pontiacs 
example: are greatly improved. Pontiac’s perfected “Triple- 


C hi ed” Rid h 1 at rice. 
a “Torpedoes” with ushion ide has no equa any prt 


larger, safer bodies and greater over-all length and When you buy a 1941 Pontiac you receive all these 
width for increased passenger comfort. All are and many other “extras” as dividends on our last 
vastly more beautiful externally and more richly year’s success. 
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PONTIAC 
PRICES FOR DE LUXE 
BEGIN AT “TORPEDO” SIX 
Only $25 more for an Fight BUSINESS COUPE 


* Delivered at P. 7 
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in any model! — ot 
accessories — extra 
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NNOUNCING 
NEW 1941 


Mlne thar 


Bunp THEM BETTER ... still better 
..- always better is the creed of expe- 
rienced Dodge truck builders. 


Build them to last longer on your job. 


Build them to operate economically on 
your hauling or delivery routes. 


Build them to make your truck driver’s 
day easier ... and more efficient ... 
and your ownership the best truck in- 
vestment you ever made. 


Yes, more than ever, these new 1941 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks are built to fit 
the job... your job. 


over bits EP 


That’s what Job-Rated means. But it 
also means quality—Dodge quality that 
comes from fine materials; Dodge qual- 
ity that endures because of careful, 
precision manufacturing and workman- 
ship; Dodge quality that saves you 
money. 


You'll find all this, to your satisfaction, 
in new 1941 Dodge Job-Rated trucks... 
112 chassis and body models covering 
over 97% of all hauling needs. 

Ask your Dodge dealer now about the 


right truck to fit your job . . . the best 
truck you ever owned. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Priced with the 
Lowest for 
Every Capacity 


SEE YOUR 


Dodge Dealer 





THERE'S ONE TO FIT YOUR JOB...SAVE YOU MONEY! 
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Newsqvata 


A look ahead through best informed of official eyes: War is closing in on 
U. S. much faster than last time. Japan, not the United States, will give the 
final push if open war comes in the Pacific. Aid for a hard-pressed Britain-- 


now as in 1917--will produce open war in the Atlantic, if it comes. In all but 
name, United States is involved in war today. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Further: Threat of a successful invasion of Britain passes with this week. 
Invasion defense plans, now completed, seem sure to make the cost of assault too 
high. Future British problems: To break a tightening blockade in the Atlantic; 
to find an antidote for bombings; to bulwark exposed empire defenses at Gibral- 
tar, in Egypt, at Singapore. Future German problems: To find a new vulnerable 
spot in British armor; to overcome remarkable British morale; to get a decision 
before U. S. aid becomes decisive. The outlook: For a German attempt to smash 











the blockade at Gibraltar and Suez; for amaintensified submarine and air attack 
on British shipping. , 


A still further official glimpse into the future: Britain is steeled to any 
punishment; is prepared to stand indefinitely if supplies come. British supply 
problem is to keep open the oil line to the Near East; to keep open the line that 
leads to airplanes and munitions and foodstuffs in the United States. Subma- 
rines are seriously interfering with the U. S. line. Suez and Gibraltar are keys 
to the oil supply line. The result: (1) Time is fast approaching when Britain 
may need direct help to keep open the door to this country, and (2) a severance 
of Britain's oil supply line would find war coming to the Western Hemisphere as 
England and Germany moved their forces in a game of blockade and counter-blockade. 








It now looks like: a long war, a war dependent upon supply and endurance, 
a war for control of the seas in which U. S. has a vital stake, a war in which 
American supplies may prove decisive. 





xe % * 


Most important of world questions today: How ready is United States to re- 
Sist Japan in the Pacific and to supply England for her war in the Atlantic? 








The answer: Not very, except in naval strength. The reason: Vast defense 
program is only in the "on order" stage; is five months late in starting; is 
months away from the "on hand" stage. 














October production of warplanes: 900, by official estimate, against Ger- 
many's 3,000. Ship production: Eight new submarines commissioned, but big ship- 
yard expansion program just starting. War needs in the next phase will be for 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


ships and planes; for convoy vessels and merchant vessels and battleships and 
warplanes; only secondarily for tanks and rifles and soldiers to use them. Rea- 
son is that coming U. S. role is heavily centered on the seas; that Britain's 
need is for sea patrol and air protection, not now for man power or field equip= 
ment at home. 


A point to note: Huge land armies are unlikely to play a major part in the 
war's next phase. Armadas on the sea and in the air will hold the key to Japan's 
fate, to Mediterranean moves. Sudden U. S. effort to put heat on airplane pro- 
duction is months late; is far from certain to be in time to prevent disasters. 
One redeeming feature: American Navy is in a very high state of preparedness and 
efficiency; is a guarantee against any fast plays by Japan so long as Britain 
can hold the Atlantic. 








Key to U. S. action in the immediate future will be the election. White 
House will go slowly in vital decisions; will tread warily toward full embargo on 
Japan, toward more aid to Britain until after November 5. However: Strong prob- 
ability is that either Roosevelt or Willkie in the White House would be forced to 
meet a challenge to U. S., would be unable to dodge impending issues that in- 
volve future of U. S. as a first-class power. 





Issues in final weeks of the campaign will center on defense, on war or 
peace, on third term. An uncultivated issue will be that raised by draft regis-= 
tration, by sudden realization that Government is to make demands upon its cit-= 
izens for service. Peace-time military service never is popular. Modifying 
influence: Knowledge that volunteers will cut deeply into the first draft; that 
--barring war--few men will be called until well along into next year. 





Election outcome: Still in doubt; still a matter that can be greatly in- 
fluenced by events just ahead; still a matter of concern to the White House. 





* as os 


Looking ahead: Defense contracts will not be denied to any corporation solely 
because it is not in good standing with the Labor Board. Emphasis will continue 
to be placed upon voluntary control over prices in industry. Prospect is strong 
that non-defense industries will have difficulty obtaining some kinds of mate- 
rial in 1941. 





Also: U. S. view is that future trade with Japan--war or no war--is going 
to dwindle. Stake in the Far East for this country is not Chinese or Japanese 
trade; is the raw material supply source of Malaya, the future of Australia. 

It now looks very much as though a boom situation will develop in 1941, with war 
demands piled on defense demands. 


cd * * 


Work of Congress really is ended until after election; is not to be much 
affected by recess or no recess. What then will happen? It depends on the elec- 
tion outcome, on the moves that are made in the foreign situation. Present mood 
of Congress is one of seriousness and caution, of fear that events are rapidly 
carrying this country toward war. 
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THE GREATEST OF 


From the infancy of the automobile industry 
the motoring public has looked to Cadillac for 
the ultimate in personal transportation. Here 
it is for 1941—in a sumptuous new Cadillac 
Sixty-Seven with interiors by Fleetwood ...a 
dynamic new Cadillac-Fleetwood Sixty Special 


Pictured here is the greatest motor 
car of them all—the Cadillac-Fleet- 
wood Seventy-Five. It is the world’s 
most luxurious car, surpassing in this 
respect, and every other, all previous 
Cadillac-Fleetwoods. We proudly and 
confidently present it to all who seek 
the utmost in personal transportation. 


GENERAL 


THE@W£ ALE &: 





...anda regal new Cadillac-Fleetwood Seventy- 
Five. In luxury, safety, handling ease, and per- 
formance, these splendid motor cars dwarf all 
previous efforts. You are cordially invited to 
prove their superior qualities with a revealing 
ride. Why not see your Cadillac dealer today? 


MOTORS FINEST CAR 
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FASHION-TONE INTERIOR —an exquisite 
harmony of color, fabric, appointments—unlike any- 
thing you’ve ever seen in a low-priced car! Special De 
Luxe models have sumptuous 2-Tone upholstery. 


Some Size. 
ome Class. 
Some Car! 
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Plymouth for 1941—New 
Fashion-Tone Interior, 
High-Torque Perform- 

ance, Powermatic Shifting 

—19 Great Advancements! 

(> oN the luxury standard...step 

out in a new 117” wheelbase 

Plymouth! It’s a pleasure to remind 

yourself that it’s low-priced! 
Performance has been stepped up 

4ways...increased horsepower, in- 








creased torque, new transmission 
and a new axle ratio give you new 
mastery of hills, distance, traffic. 
You get a new oil bath air cleaner 
...-new high-duty engine bearings. 
Front coil springs, big 6-inch tires, 
metal spring covers are standard on 
even the lowest-priced models. 
Stop in at your nearby Plymouth 
dealer’s today! PLymoutu Division 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 
B= SEE THE NEW LOW-PRICED 1941 
PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 
Major Bowes,C.B.S.,Thurs.,9-10P.M.,E.S.T. 





Powermatie Shifting 
—driving effort has been vastly 
reduced. And, with new trans- 
mission, actual elimination of 
certain usual shifting motions. 
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The National Week « + + 
:|A POLL OF THE EXPERTS 


ON WAR’S OUTCOME 


Importance of America’s 
role. Diplomats, military 
and naval officials queried 


The fate of Great Britain today holds 
the key to the future of the United States. 
All moves by the United States, in this 
hemisphere, in Europe, in the Far East, 
revolve around this conclusion of those 
who shape national policy. 

It is Britain who holds the gateways 
' to Europe, thereby bottling up those pow- 
ers whose ambitions extend to the Western 

Hemisphere. It is Britain whose fleet pro- 
‘ tects the Suez Canal to prevent contact 
\ between Japan and her European allies. 
% It is the British who guard the American 
supply lines to the vital raw materials of 
Malaya so long as the British base stands 
at Singapore. 

If Britain is defeated, the power of a 
or German-dominated Europe and of a Japa- 
nese-dominated Asia would pour out over 
the oceans to challenge the position of the 
n United States. The British, as_policy- 
guiding officials here see it, are holding 
the front line for America. As a result, the 


oe 
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h most important of all questions confront- 

ON ing the American people today is: Will the 
British be able to win this war? 

a To get an answer to that question, The 


United States News sought out the opinion 

T. of those who should have soundly based 
judgment. 

é | This question was asked: “Which side, 

| in your opinion, will win the war? Great 

_ Britain or Germany?” 

The question was submitted to high- 
ranking officials of the Army, including 
the Air Corps, to the high officials of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, to ranking offi- 
cials of the American State Department 
, and to the diplomatic corps in Washing- 
ton, other than representatives of the na- 
| tions involved in the war now going on. 
One fact stood out in the answers given 
5 by these qualified observers. That fact 
| was the preponderance of army, navy and 
| diplomatic opinion that Great Britain 
would win this war. Often that opinion 
was supplemented by the observation: 
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Survey Shows Preponderant Belief in 


“With American help.” But it is a British 
victory that is in the cards, if the experts 
are right. Three out of four of all of those 
who would express an opinion were con- 
vinced that Germany would be beaten. 
Only one out of ten saw a German victory. 
One out of ten of the large number of 
officials questioned expected that the war 
would end in a stalemate, with neither 
side winning. Another group was con- 





Britain’s Fate Holds Key to 
U.S. Future. 

What military men and dip- 
lomats think of British pros- 
pects. 

A discovery that suggests 
trouble ahead for the Ger- 
mans. 

Role of the United States 
plays an important part in 
forecasts of the war's future. | 











vinced that the United States would enter 
the war and turn the tide to Britain. 

How each class of experts sees the war 
outcome, in more detail, follows: 

Army opinion: Two out of three of all 
of the ranking officers of the Army and 
officials of the War Department who will 
express an opinion are convinced that 
Great Britain will win this war. When to 
this group is added those who believe that 
Great Britain will win—but with Ameri- 
can aid—the proportion reaches four out 
of five. 

Expectation of a German victory is held 
by only one out of ten of those who com- 
mand the American Army. An equal pro- 
portion is convinced that neither side is 
going to win, but that, instead, there will 
be a stalemate and a conference where a 
settlement will be worked out. 

Expressions such as the following are 
rather common among high army officers 
who responded: 

“It looks like a stalemate or inconclu- 


Ultimate British Victory 


sive peace.” ... “It looks more like a 
stalemate, with Germany (Axis powers) 
holding most of the cards at the treaty 
councils.” . . . “The issue is in the balance. 
There are too many imponderables. No 
one can tell.” . . . “Still a 50-50 proposi- 
tion.” .. . “Neither will win.” .. . “Un- 
less this country makes much greater and 
more effective effort to help Britain, Ger- 
many will win. Our people should be awak- 
ened to the probability of this disaster.” 

There is an ominous undercurrent of 
army opinion that the United States will 
be the determining factor in this war as 
in the last war. There is some opinion 
that the United States today really is in 
the war without quite realizing that fact. 
To an important extent, the conclusion 
that Great Britain will win the war rests 
upon this assumption. 

Navy opinion: A striking feature of 
navy opinion is that just about nobody ex- 
pects an out-and-out German victory. 
This may be due to the fact that the 
present war is a war fought for sea power 
and that the American Navy, as one of 
the holders of that power, does not expect 
to see its sway challenged. Fewer than one 
out of twenty naval officers admits the 
prospect that Germany will come out on 
top. 

There is a larger proportion of navy 
opinion than of army opinion that Great 
Britain will win the war. There also is a 
larger proportion of opinion that the 
United States is going to join up with 
Great Britain to bring about that victory. 
However, about one out of seven of those 
navy officials who expressed themselves 
was convinced that the result would be a 
stalemate, with neither side dictating the 
peace. 

Some of the comments of ranking navy 
officers follow: 

“It is a war to exhaustion. Neither side 
will win. There will be compromise at the 
peace table. Both sides will claim they 
won.” ... “Neither side will win decisive- 
ly, although Germany will be much better 
off than she was pre-war and England 
worse off and in an unfavorable situation 
comparatively—unless it lasts so long that 
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communism sets in.” . . . “Great Britain 
will win—I hope.” . “A draw. An 
‘armed conflict’ is a recurrent phenome- 
non. The outcome will not be decided in 
our lifetime.” . . . “Great Britain will win 
with continued U.S. aid.” . . . “Britain 
will win provided U.S. lends every assist- 
ance, entering the war if necessary.” .. . 
“Britain will win unless Japan declares 
war on her.” 

State Department opinion: This coun- 
try’s diplomats approach the war problem 
with less expert knowledge than its army 
and navy officers, but with access to re- 
ports from abroad that reflect foreign opin- 
ion. Diplomats, too, must assess war as an 
instrument for arriving at decisions when 
their own negotiations fail. 

It is notable that more than two out of 
three of our higher State Department of- 
ficials expect a British victory. It also is 
notable, however, that a rather sizable pro- 
portion of these officials think that Ger- 
many will win, while nearly one out of five 
believes that there is going to be a stale- 
mate with neither side winning. No State 
Department official was willing to assert 
that a British victory would depend upon 
aid from the United States, reflecting the 
caution on this subject that prevails in 
American diplomatic circles at this stage. 


Diplomats Pick Britain 

Some comments were: “No nation or 
people can win this war.” .... “Neither 
side will win. It will be a stalemate through 
exhaustion unless U.S. intervenes.” .... 
“Neither will win. It will be a negotiated 
peace, Great Britain retaining its empire 
and Germany retaining much territory 
formerly under sovereignty of countries 
now conquered by Germany.” . .. . “Brit- 
ain is already beaten. Propaganda to Itelp 
Britain is a bait to get United States into 
the war to pay the indemnity with our 
Kentucky gold.” 

Foreign diplomatic opinion: The repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations in Washing- 
ton, other than representatives of nations 
engaged in the war, might be expected to 
be divided rather evenly on the question 
of this war’s outcome. Included among 
those representatives are naval, air and mil- 
itary attaches who are acquainted with the 
relative strength of the foreign military 
and naval forces. Included, too, are the 
ambassadors and ministers who are aware 
of the opinions of their governments. 

Yet a larger percentage of foreign diplo- 
mats expects Great Britain to win this war 
than any other group questioned. More 
than four out of every five answers re- 
ceived from those in this classification ex- 
pressed the outright opinion that the Brit- 
ish would be victors. Only in the American 
Navy was there a lower opinion of Ger- 
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(Remainder of Those Questioned Predicted 
Stalemate or British Victory with U. S. Aid) 


many’s chances. Likewise, only a few of 
the diplomats expected a stalemate. Some 
expected the United States to decide the 
outcome. 

Some of their comments: “Great Brit- 
ain will win if the United States continues 
to give aid.” . . . “The United States will 
win.” ... “Great Britain will win, I hope; 
neither will win, I’m afraid.” . . . “Stale- 
mate, perhaps ending by negotiation.” ... 
“Great Britain and the United States will 
win.” 

Two among the diplomatic officials who 
responded to the question expressed the 
opinion that Russia would come out the 
winner, due to the social upheavals that 
might grow from war. 

What does all of this opinion suggest? 
First of all, it suggests that the war is not 
to be a short one, with Germany riding to 
a swift victory. Then it suggests a deep 
confidence that Great Britain, with her 
control of the seas around Europe and 
with her access to the productive machin- 
ery of the United States, now is to become 
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more than a match for Germany, hemmed 


in and lacking access to some vital raw | 


materials. In addition, there is an obvi- 
ous suggestion that more and more peo- 


ple in key positions expect that the influ- | 
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ence of the United States is to be thrown 


into the scales of war. 

The British Empire is a series of strong 
points, each of which is highly difficult of 
assault and each of which can draw on 
the remainder of the Empire and upon 
the United States for supply. In the light 
of this situation, the problem of Germany 
and her allies is very difficult, unless some 
means can be devised to gain control of 
the seas. That control—the crux of today’s 
war—lies in the hands of Great Britain 
and the United States. 

It is the opinion of a large proportion of 
those experts best qualified to have an 
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a enrpereret 


opinion that sea control will remain in the | 
hands of Britain and the United States, | 


with the result that Germany again will 
fail in her attempt to gain world domina- 
tion. 
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COMING SHOWDOWN WITH JAPAN 


The Stakes and the Tactics im Possible 


Blockade and sea warfare 
the chief weapons. Our naval 
leaders confident of power 


War, as it affects the United States, 
right now is at the turning point. The 
turn is at hand in Europe and in the Far 
East. It is the basis of prolonged White 
House conferences, of diplomatic moves, 
of military and naval moves on the chess 
board of war. 

In Europe: The blitzkrieg apparently is 
off. Mr. Roosevelt is told by military and 
naval advisers that Hitler missed the boat 
for invasion, that the new strategy calls 
for intensified blockade of Britain by sea 
and air, an effort to break morale by 
bombing, an attack upon the outposts of 
the British Empire. This means: a long 
war. 

In the Far East: Japan tore a page 
from Hitler’s book. She tried to scare the 
United States with a threat of war. She 
thought her threat would frighten America 
into appeasement. She guessed wrong. 
This means: an approaching showdown in 
the Pacific, where American naval power 
is preponderant and where the real stake 
is not trade with Japan or China, but is, 
rather, the rubber and tin of Malaya, the 
future of Australia and the position of the 
United States as a world power. 

These all are factors in decisions now 
being reached. In those decisions, the 
highest officers of the Army and Navy are 
having a hand. They concern American 
policy in the light of the changed war 
situation. 

The American policy: To do nothing, if 
possible, that will interfere with aid to 
Great Britain as the first line of Ameri- 
can defense. But: to react to Japan’s un- 
friendly gesture toward the United States 
by curtailing the flow of war materials that 
the Japanese might use against this coun- 
try if they insist upon a war. Further: to 
fight Japan rather than to surrender any 
American rights in the Far East under 
threat by the Japanese. 

The United States now has called Ja- 
pan’s bluff. Officials stress the point that 
the next move in a military or naval way, 
if any, is up to that country. 

Bluffing and unfriendly gestures toward 
this country started with the German-Ital- 
ian-Japanese military alliance. It was fol- 
lowed by statements of the highest Japa- 
hese officials and of an_ official-inspired 
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Japanese press. Said Japan’s Premier 
Fumimaro Konoye: 

“If the United States refuses to under- 
stand Japan’s intentions in building a new 
world order in conjunction with Germany 
and Italy, and persists in challenging them, 
there will be no other course open but to 
go to war... . Force is the only means of 
proceeding with the southward expansion, 
which is an economic issue.” 

This was a statement of the ruling head 
of the Japanese nation. It involved a direct 
threat to use force to interfere with rights 
that this nation has long enjoyed. It was 
an exact copy of the “fright technique” de- 
veloped by Hitler and was intended to 
frighten the United States Government 
and the American people into surrender of 
the position they have established in the 
Far East during the last century. This 
position involves control over the source of 
90 per cent of the rubber and tin used by 
American industry as well as the fate of 
Anglo-Saxon peoples in Australia and New 
Zealand. The Konoye statement was fol- 
lowed immediately by a statement in Jap- 
anese newspapers that “reopening of the 
Burma Road through Anglo-American co- 
operation will lead to a world war.” 

Moves by this Government and by the 
British Government followed quickly up- 
on these threats. 

Navy Secretary Frank Knox, reportedly 
at the direction of President Roosevelt, 
immediately responded: 





A REPORT ON—“‘THE S 


ITUATION IN THE PACIFIC” 


Hostilities in the Pacific 


“The military alliance of Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy is directed at us. America 
never has tamely submitted to intimida- 
tion. If a fight is forced upon us, we shall 
be ready for them. We have never lost a 
war yet.” 

The 16,000 American citizens in China 
and Japan were advised by the United 
States Government to come home, owing 
to the dangerous situation. Ranking ad- 
visers on naval policy and strategy were 
called to the White House for conference. 
Present were Admiral Harold Stark, Chief 
of Naval Operations; Admiral William 
Leahy, retired, former Naval Operations 
Chief and now Governor General of Puerto 
Rico; Admiral J. O. Richardson, com- 
mander of the fleet, and Admiral Harry E. 
Yarnell, former commander of the fleet’s 
Far Eastern forces. 

Leaving the conference, Admiral Rich- 
ardson was asked if the fleet was ready. 
He responded: “It is not as ready now as it 
will be. [ am taking back several thousand 
men with me.” And Admiral Yarnell had 
occasion to say the next day: “War be- 
tween the United States and Japan is very 
likely. We may be better prepared for a 
showdown with Japan now than we will 
be six from 


years now, when the two- 
ocean Navy is complete.” 
Also: The Russian Ambassador, Con- 


stantine Oumansky, called at the State 
Department for a long conference, and 
word came that Russia intended no change 


—Harris & Ewing 


This is the meeting at which U.S. naval chiefs explored the dangers in the Far East. Left to right: 
Admiral Yarnell, retired, former Chief of the Asiatic Fleet; Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations; 
Secretary of the Navy Knox and Admiral Richardson, Commander in Chief of the U.S. Fleet. 
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in her policy of sending military supplies 
to China. President Roosevelt congratu- 
lated the Chinese Republic on its twenty- 
ninth anniversary. A wheat export sub- 
sidy, which was giving Japanese armies 
in China wheat paid for by American tax- 
payers, was shut off. Word was allowed 
to leak out that Great Britain and the 
United States were considering further 
sharp curtailment of war materials now 
being sold to Japan. Canada clamped an 
embargo on the export to Japan of Cana- 
dian copper. 

Then Britain’s Prime Minister, Win- 
ston Churchill, announced that the Burma 
Road—the back door to China—would be 
reopened to traffic on October 17. This is 
China’s one land outlet to the supplies 
that Britain and the United States can 
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AMBASSADOR OUMANSKY 
From Russia to China. . 


. supplies 


furnish. Japan had warned that its reopen- 
ing would mean war. What happened? 

Said the Japanese Foreign Office spokes- 
man: “There is no reason to be so nerv- 
ous. We wish Americans would under- 
stand that there is nothing to be alarmed 
about.” 

Said Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese For- 
eign Minister: “The tripartite pact was 
not entered into with the intention of di- 
recting it ‘against’ the United States, but 
it was directed, if at all, ‘for’ the United 
States. The parties to the pact wished 
earnestly that such a powerful nation as 
the United States, in particular, would not 
enter by any chance into a conflict with 
Japan because of the China incident or 
otherwise.” 

Japan’s Ambassador Kensuke Horinou- 
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chi called at the State Department for 
long conferences intended to find if there 
might not be some way to improve rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States. 

Now that the “scare” campaign has 
failed, the Japanese have turned to a dif- 
ferent tune—one designed to divert Amer- 
ican attention. 

What next? First concern of this Gov- 
ernment, informed officials explain, will 
continue to be centered upon the needs of 
Great Britain in her conflict with Germany 
and Italy. The Japanese situation is re- 
garded as a diversion, rather than as a 
main problem. The main problem, as this 
Government sees it,.is to speed by every 
means the volume of supplies that may be 
needed by the British. 

Reason why the United States must 
consider Britain as a first line of defense is 
that, if Germany and Italy break out into 
the Atlantic, the war quickly will move 
toward this hemisphere, where the Ger- 
mans would seek supplies and the British 
would strive to stop them. The further 
reason, as explained by informed officials, 
is that a British defeat would almost auto- 
matically force the United States to give 
up its hold in the Pacific in order to meet 
an immediate defense problem in the At- 
lantic. 

However: There obviously is no intent 
to run away from a fight with Japan if the 
Japanese force a fight. There also is very 
important naval opinion that the Japanese 
could be held down with one hand—in con- 
junction with British and Dutch forces in 
the Far East—while main American atten- 
tion centered in Europe. That raises the 
question: 

What would a Japanese-American war 
be like? The conception that American 
strategists have, briefly, is this: Japan, like 
England, is an island empire and is de- 
pendent upon supplies that must come 
across vast stretches of ocean. 

Japan today is straining every resource 
to maintain 1,500,000 men fighting in 
China. She is low on foreign exchange with 
which to acquire war materials from na- 
tions outside her own sphere and is suf- 
fering severely from loss of markets for 
her manufactured goods. Inside Japan are 
sizable piles of accumulated raw materials, 
but those stock piles would rather quickly 
be used up in a large-scale war. The Jap- 
anese merchant marine—of about 4,000,- 
000 tons—is busy keeping open the sup- 
ply lines to the armies in China. 

It is against this background that the 
strategists would work. 

They see the American Navy, supple- 
mented by some British and Dutch forces, 
operating out of the strategic base at 
Singapore to cut the Japanese supply lines 
with use of submarines and cruisers. They 





see an effort, not to invade Japan with sol- 
diers, but to sink Japanese ships wherever 
they can be found and to sink any ships 
that might be headed for Japan. They see 
a greatly increased effort to send supplies 
to the armies of China, while cutting off all 
possible supplies to Japan. 

Mr. Roosevelt is told by some of his 
naval advisers that Japan undoubtedly 
would use her navy to thrust at the Phil- 
ippines and at Singapore. They are con- 
fident that this thrust could be parried 
with relative ease and that it could not be 
followed by any important effort by Japan 
to land an expeditionary force either in 
the Philippines or on the important Malay 
Peninsula. 

But: It is admitted that, if Japan can- 
not be starved out economically through 
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AMBASSADOR HORINOUCHI 
From Japan to China. . . bombs 


naval blockade and worn down physically 
by Chinese effort, a war in the Pacific 
would be very long drawn out—with neith- 
er side able to get a decision. Japan could 
not hope to attack the United States. 

Such is the war situation at this turn- 
ing point. 

The turn that has come with the fail- 
ure of Germany to deliver a quick knock- 
out blow against England carries with it 
the strong prospect that the strength of 
the United States will play a steadily in- 
creasing part in the developments that now 
are to come. Whether that part will in- 
volve a declaration of war—or whether it 
will involve a type of aid that no longer is 
called war—is a dominant question at this 
time. A new phase of activity is thought to 
be just ahead. 
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America’s New Army: 
Soft Pedal on ‘Militarism’ 


lron-Fisted Discipline Gives Way to Gentler Treatment for Draftees 


Mechanization, conscription 
making officers’ treatment 
of men more democratic 


Subject only to change and a book of 
regulations, a year of army life looms in 
the immediate future for any one of the 
16,000,000 men who are taking part this 
week in the national registration. Many 
of these men know army life only from 
the horror stories of the last war, of hated 
“shavetails,” of snobbish officers, of court 
martialing, of days of close-order drill, of 
tough top sergeants. 

Such a picture of army life has been 
painted often during the last 20 years. 
Beside it, the life of the peace-time draftee 
of 1941 will be a paradise of comfort and 
politeness. The new draftees will come 
into military life at a time when the high 
command is attempting to free the Army 
from its traditional reputation for iron- 
fisted discipline, class snobbery and con- 
tempt for civilian opinion. 


Obedience Still Emphasized 

This is not to indicate that the Army 
has relaxed its discipline. It has not. Com- 
missioned officers still must be saluted. 
Meticulous cleanliness of dress and equip- 
ment is required. Obedience to command 
is the first lesson taught new recruits. 

The trend from old-time militarism, pat- 
terned on the Prussian ideal, has been 
under way for several years. It began 
partly as a reaction from unpleasant ex- 
periences during the World War. Increased 
use of mechanical equipment and enact- 
ment of the Selective Service Act have 
intensified the movement. 

Passage of the Selective Service Act has 
made army officials more politically con- 
scious than ever before. They feel that 
they will be on trial before the country. 
They fear that complaints from draftees 
to their Congressmen can jeopardize the 
entire draft program. 

Also, the successful modern army is nec- 
essarily more democratic than the mass 
armies of the last war. Best evidence is 
the report of neutral observers that a 
new, more democratic relationship now ex- 
ists between officers and men of the Ger- 
man Army. There the officers are reported 
to have none of the snobbery and con- 
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tempt for enlisted men that were supposed 
to have marked the old “Prussian” leader- 
ship. Influence of the new German atti- 
tude already is being felt in the United 
States Army. 

The United States Army has abandoned 
the American equivalent of the goose- 
step, the drill formation known as “squads 
right” and “right front into line.” These 
formations, useless in combat, were the 
army method of teaching discipline and 
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MAJOR GENERAL GULLION 


No shibboleths . . . no stuffed shirts 


automatic obedience to command. They 
were complicated drills that took time to 
learn. Today they have been replaced by 
simpler close-order drill formations which 
also teach the recruits precision, rhythm 
and co-ordination of movement. 

Class snobbery, although still prevalent 
in some sections of the Army, is being dis- 
couraged. Three years ago, Major General 
Allen W. Gullion, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army, told an assembly of 
officers: 

“A barrier between officer and man 
works for laziness on the part of the officer. 
Maintenance of such a barrier is supported 
by tradition and by catchword phrases and 
by shibboleths such as ‘Do not be familiar 


with your men—it is bad for discipline.’ 
Of course, that is true if by being familiar 
is meant drinking and chumming with 
them, but the shibboleth is too often an 
excuse for a pompous, stuffed-shirt atti- 
tude.” 

A company commander now is expected 
to get acquainted with each man in his 
company, and to show and really have an 
interest in his background, his people, the 
place where he has lived, the books he has 
read, and his longings and ambitions. 

Recruits with intelligence and education 
command the natural respect of their offi- 
cers, a respect which reduces to a minimum 
formalities expected by experienced offi- 
cers. Increasing use of mechanical equip- 
ment also is operating to reduce formalities 
between officers and men. Operation of a 
tank or plane with three or four men 
cramped into a tiny cockpit leaves the offi- 
cer-in-charge little room for pompousness, 
little inclination to be thought a “stuffed 
shirt” by the mechanics on whose skill his 
life may depend. World War incidents in 
which hated officers were shot in the back 
by their own men during a charge could 
have many modern equivalents. 


Promotions Encouraged 

Promotion from the ranks now is a def- 
inite part of the army expansion program. 
Special schools are being established to 
prepare enlisted men for commissions. 
The plan provides that any recruit with a 
year’s training may enter one of these 
schools if he has a college education or 
the equivalent. Completion of a_three- 
month course will result in the recruit re- 
ceiving a commission as a reserve officer. 

The army high command already has 
issued instructions that new recruits are 
not to be given disciplinary confinements 
where such punishment can be avoided. It 
is also continuing its attempt to reduce 
the court-martial rate. This campaign has 
been going on steadily for the last ten 
years. The results are shown in the reduc- 
tion in the court-martial rate from 28 per 
thousand enlisted men in 1931 to 8.5 last 
year—the lowest peace-time rate in mod- 
ern history. 

As a further check on hard-boiled dis- 
ciplinarians, the Army is relying on the 
woman’s influence. Now each army post is 
to have a post matron or “mother.” 
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A REPORT ON DEFENSE PROGRESS : 


Mr. Knudsen Tells of Problems in Gun, Plane Output, Delay in Powder 


Policy of the Commission 
on labor relations. A plea 
to industry for top speed 


BY WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 


of the National Defense Commission 


Excerpts from an address before the 
Army Ordnance Association 

The amount of contracts cleared up to 
and including September 28 was $3,153,- 
000,000 for the Army, $5,100,000,000 for 
the Navy, or a total of $8,253,000,000. 

This is a large amount of work and will 
have its effect on the general business pic- 
ture. We decided to superimpose the 
program on the regular business of the 
country to absorb as much idle plant and 
men as possible at the beginning and then 
adjust later when the defense load was 
spread. 

Another problem which popped at the 
start was the amortization scheme. We 
had a rather tough time trying to convince 
people that we were not giving factories 
away. Many people thought that five years’ 
amortization meant that the plant was free 
and clear after five years, while the tax 
bill only provided for the tax on it, or 
about 20 per cent of the total. 


The Government in Business 

There is a school of thought in Wash- 
ington which feels that the Government 
should go into business on a large scale. 
The Government is in business on a large 
scale right now—on a larger scale than any 
other country except perhaps Russia, and 
we don’t want any part of the Russian 
system over here. 

An absolutely indispensable factor is 
speed. We need, particularly during the 
tooling period, all the effort possible. After 
we get the tools finished, the machines will 
turn out the stuff. 

On airplanes the picture is something 
like this—we are scheduled to turn out 
1,133 planes in October. I think we will 
get around 900 to 950. The reason is the 
extremely rapid expansion which is taking 
place concurrent with the production 
program. We hope to reach 1,250 planes 
by January 1 and 1,500 by July 1; after 
that we should do better up to the spring 
of 1942, when we hope to reach 3,000. 

A great change is coming over the air- 
plane industry. With the large British and 
American orders now on hand the old 
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American ingenuity is getting into play. 
Planes are split up into minor assemblies. 
Subcontractors are engaged to do certain 
branches of the work, and right here lies 
the answer to airplane production—split 
assemblies for few or preferably one de- 
sign, and purchase the skill for the small 
parts where specialty manufacturers can 
supply it. 

The next item is tanks, and there is no 
production yet except on the light tank 
weighing about 13 tons. Here we are get- 
ting about 100 per month. On the heavier 
units, much redesigning had to be done to 
meet combat experience in France, but 
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WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 


we have three manufacturers lined up and 
should have production next May. 

On field guns, we can all remember that 
in the World War the limiting factor of our 
military effectiveness was artillery. The 
present war in Europe has brought home 
the importance of antitank and antiair- 
craft guns. The arsenals are all working 
24 hours and private manufacturers will 
come in as fast as we can get the tools. 
Machine guns are all placed and so are 
the 37-mm. Small arms and ammuni- 
tion are not going to be too late. We have 
a sizable stock of rifles and are all set up 
to produce more. 

On powder and explosives, the status is 
about like this—we have located two 








powder plants, two high explosive plants, 
five loading plants, two ammonia plants— 7 
a total of eleven, and we have five more fj 
projected. The powder question was late in 7 
getting started and it is of greatest im- } 
portance that this time we keep the plants | 
after we get them going. 

Machine tools are, of course, a heavy 
item on the list. We are going to need the 
entire output of the industry for 1941 and [ 
with an increase to 450 million or perhaps 
500 million dollars. 

The defense program is being charged 7 
with a lot of things aside from getting ma- 7 
terial out. We are supposed to see that 
everybody gets prosperous making the | 
stuff, from worker to stockholder, and it is | 
sometimes difficult to figure out where all | 
this benefit is coming from. We are told | 
that labor is going to assert itself and | 
materially increase its return for hours | 
of work. Nobody seems to remember that 
the motor and the transmission are part 
of the same chassis, and, while I am con- 
strained to admit that they might both be P| 
out of balance, they have got to pull to- 
gether to make the buggy travel. 





Clarifying Labor Policy 

Recently an informal opinion of the 
Attorney General was given to the press 
telling us all what the law in the premise 
was. We all know this and respect the 
law. At the same time it appeared to 
imply that if you were in violation of 
the National Labor Relations Act before 
the courts said you were, you were out 
of luck as far as working for the Govern- 
ment was concerned, and I think that’s 
going too far. 

All of this is based on a_ statement 
adopted by the Commission that work car- : 
ried on as part of the defense program 
should comply with federal statutory pro- 
visions affecting labor wherever such pro- 
visions are applicable. This means to me 
that when the courts have held that labor 
practices followed by a manufacturer vio- 
late the laws of the land, then, as a matter 
of policy only, defense contracts should 
not be given to that manufacturer until he | 
changes his practices, and that’s all it 
means to me. 

The idea that a job in a plant entitles 
its holder to ownership of the plant be: | 
longs in Russia and not over here. The idea ~ 
that an emergency eliminates the right of 
labor to negotiate belongs in Germany and © 
not over here. | 
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The Auto Industry and Defense: 


Key to Mechanized War Power 


This week the American people are receiving a glimpse 
of the wares the automobile industry is offering for the 
1941 model year. Cars are more trim, engines more pow- 
erful and more economical, safety factors have been 
added. 

These are surface indications of the progress of one of 
the country’s greatest enterprises. This year, however, the 
annual automobile shows take on even greater signifi- 
cance. 

For this year the American people are engaged in a 
tremendous defense effort. These models may be the 
last new ones the public will see for several years. The 
capacity of the machine tool industry promises to be de- 
voted to defense at least through 1941, perhaps longer, 
and this means there may be no tools for new models. 

More fundamental, however, is the automobile indus- 
try’s demonstration that it is still strong, still ingenious, at 
a time when the nation needs strength and ingenuity as 
never before. Opening of automobile shows serves to call 
public attention tothe fact that this industry is now the 
keystone of national defense. Its executives are laboring 
in Washington, its engineers, designers and workmen are 
preparing to make the nation as strong as the industry is 
strong. fee 

The following pages, therefore, are devoted to ex- 
plaining the importance of the automobile industry to 
national defense, to pointing out its past contributions and 
its promises for the critical months ahead. 


AUTO INDUSTRY: SOURCE 


OF MECHANIZED DEFENSE 


Mass Production Method Gives U.S. Edge Over Possible Enemies 


Vast strides since first 
World War. Development 
of vital allied industries 


In the automobile industry the Federal 
Government is finding the key to national 
defense. This industry, more than any 
other, is supplying the management, the 
skilled workmen and the production meth- 
ods that must be used if the United States 
is to become a major military power. Be- 
cause the automobile industry has become 
great in peace-time pursuits, this coun- 
try’s war power can become greater than 
that of any other nation, or, possibly, any 
group of nations. 

In the blitzkrieg methods of Adolf Hit- 
ler, the German Army has taught the 
world one new lesson and recalled a for- 
gotten one. The lesson forgotten by the 
democracies of Europe was the time-hon- 
ored military principle that speed and 
striking power win victories on the battle- 
field. The new lesson is that modern ma- 
chinery can increase speed and _ striking 
power immeasurably; that courage in men 
with guns is of no avail against men in 
airplanes, men in tanks, men in trucks. 

France and Poland learned Hitler’s les- 
son too late. The British are profiting by 
it only after their treasured isles are under 
siege, for the first time in almost 1,000 
years. But the United States may yet 
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have time to overcome the seven-year 
head start that Nazi Germany has on the 
rest of the world. And if this handicap 
is overcome, credit in large measure will 
be due the automobile industry. 

Speed in modern armies depends in the 
final analysis upon the gasoline engine. 
Hitler’s motorized columns sped through 
Poland in 18 days and through the Low 
Countries and France in a month because 
they were powered by gasoline. Striking 
power depends upon the number of these 
engines that can be employed on the ground 
and from the air. Hitler’s striking power 
results from years of armament 
building, seven years in which he devoted 
a nation’s energies to war. 


seven 


American Speed Unmatched 

But Germany, Italy and Japan, together 
or separately, cannot hope to match Amer- 
ica’s productive power, even if they add 
to their own capacity the factories and 
workers they have conquered. This ex- 
plains the present attempt to bring the 
war to a speedy end; it explains why Japan 
is worried over American gestures in the 
Orient. This fact demonstrates that the 
only advantage totalitarian powers have 
over the United States is a head start. 

A brief glance at key production points 
demonstrates the potential superiority of 
the United States over the rest of the 
world in mechanical efficiency, the effi- 
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From Henry Ford (shown with son Edsel) came industry's urge 
for volume output, came the stimulus for low prices. Result 
has been evolution of the assembly-line technique which now 
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ciency which now counts most in warfare, 
and the efficiency which has been devel- 
oped to its peak under stimulation of the 
automobile industry. 

In the model year ended Sept. 30, 19-40, 
United States and Canadian factories pro- 
duced 3,475,000 passenger cars and 810, 
000 trucks. For each of these vehicles a 
gasoline engine was made. In 1938, when 
it can be assumed that European factories 
were producing near capacity, the rest of 
the world turned out only 1,345,582 ve- 
hicles, comprising 920,455 passenger cars 
and 425,127 trucks. Of this total, the 
United Kingdom produced 447,561 pas- 
senger cars and trucks, or nearly a third. 
American capacity, on the other hand, is 
about 7,000,000 vehicles a year. 

It thus becomes clear that, if armies are 
to be carried on wheels, American auto- 
mobile factories can provide up-to-the- 
minute transportation for an army more 


ian seven times the size armies that | 
tl n tir tl ize of armies that 


could be motorized by all of Continental 
Europe, Russia and Japan. The United 
States, furthermore, has 31,400,000 motor 
vehicles now in service, more than twice 
as many as in the rest of the world. 
Another example comes from the steel 
industry. America’s steel productive ca- 
pacity is placed at 80,000,000 tons a year. 
Against this are 1938 figures from other 
countries that were then straining steel 
capacity to the utmost. Germany led with 
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rolls millions of automobiles and trucks into use, will be 
copied to roll airplane engines, tanks, machine guns, shells and ~ 
other arms implements into the national defense storehouse. 
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22,900,000 tons. Russia came second with 
18,000,000 tons, followed by France with 
6,000,000 tons. Altogether, Continental 
Europe produced about 41,000,000 tons, or 
half America’s capacity. Even with Japan 
and Russia added, steel output could bare- 
ly come within shouting distance of Ameri- 
can production at peak. 

America’s capacity to produce received 
its greatest stimulus from the automobile 
industry. And the automobile industry 
learned much from Henry Ford. This 
Michigan inventor is credited with having 
originated the idea of large-volume _pro- 
duction’ at low unit price. While other 
motor makers were building cars for the 
available market, Mr. Ford was turning 
out machines for the potential market. 

That market surpassed a manufacturer’s 
fondest dreams. The American people 
rushed to buy these mechanical buggies, 
and Model T’s dotted the highways. The 
more cars Mr. Ford sold the more he built, 
and the smaller became his unit margin 
of profit. But, as prices were lowered, 
Fords were bought in larger quantity and 
the automotive age began. Other manu- 
facturers were quick to see Mr. Ford’s 
point and invaded the low-price field. An 
entire industry turned to volume output 
and a new era in American production 
Was born. 


Zenith in Industry 

Principal contribution of the automobile 
to American industry—and to national 
de‘ense—is the mass production method. 
Thé assembly line has become a byword 
in the American language, a commonplace 
to many industries, but in the automobile 
industry the assembly line is the heart of 
production. Upon automotive assembly 
ines the country soon will depend for a 
steady output of airplane engines, tanks, 
trucks, machine guns, shells and many 
another implement of war. 

In essence, the assembly line is a simple 
division of labor, with each person and 
each machine performing a highly spe- 
cialized task. In operation, the assembly 
line is the end product of a vast amount 
of engineering research and planning, and 
the result of expert management. The in- 
dustrial brains that have developed the 
automobile industry to a point where a 
completed car can roll off an assembly line 
each minute are now being applied to the 
needs of national defense. 

To direct this defense effort, the Gov- 
ernment has turned to the automotive in- 
dustry for leadership and advice. From 
Detroit, where he served as president of 
General Motors Corporation, William S. 
Knudsen has gone to Washington to act 
as chief adviser on industrial production 
for the National Defense Commission. To 
this job Mr. Knudsen brought a wealth 
of experience, which he began to gather 
when he came to this country at the age 
of 20. 

Mr. Knudsen’s introduction to Ameri- 
can industry came in shipyards and was 
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followed by 18 months in the Erie Rail- 
road shops. Soon the budding automotive 
industry attracted him and he joined 
Henry Ford’s organization. With Mr. 
Ford, Mr. Knudsen developed the mass 
production technique of the industry, and, 
before he left the Ford organization to 
head General Motors’ Chevrolet division, 
he was in charge of building assembly 
plants. 

In erecting assembly lines, Mr. Knudsen 
and Mr. Ford adopted few new principles. 
Division of labor was a theoretical tenet 
of the economist Adam Smith, and the 
assembly line was almost 100 years old. 
Samuel Colt was using it in his firearms 
factory in 1848, when he assigned gun- 
smiths to work on parts of guns instead 
of whole guns, passing the parts along to 
the next worker for fitting, until the 
weapon finally emerged complete. 


Designing Is Painstaking 

But it remained for the automobile in- 
dustry to use machines to make machines, 
until today there is a machine for almost 
every step in the manufacturing process. 
An engine block, for example, is placed on 
a conveyor which rolls out from the foun- 
dry where the block was originally cast. 
As it rolls along, one machine will slice 
the block into precise shape, another will 
bore the cylinders, another will drill oil 
gallery holes and another will bore space 
for the valves. In about 35 minutes the 
engine block is made ready for the next 
process. Before and behind this block on 
the conveyor belt are other blocks, ex- 
actly alike. Into any one of them will fit 
the pistons, pins and shafts being tooled 
by machines in other parts of the plant. 

In the same manner are made other 
parts of an automobile, from wheels and 
bearings to hoods, bodies and tops. For 


sach process a special machine tool is 
built that can perform only the task for 
which it is specially fitted. To achieve the 
miracle of mass production, the flexibility 
of the blacksmith’s shop was sacrificed for 
the specialization of the assembly line. 

Because of this specialization, mass pro- 
duction contains both a threat and a prom- 
ise for national defense. The threat lies 
in the fact that, while rolling assembly 
lines can turn out products at an unbe- 
lievable pace, much time is required in 
blueprinting and before the 
switch is thrown and production begins. 
Before the Chrysler Corporation could be- 
gin building a plant to produce tanks, 
25,000 blueprints had to be drawn by 
Army engineers. These specifications, in 
turn, had to be tested on models for ac- 
curacy. So accurate must these blueprints 
be that, when the armor plate reaches the 
tank body on the assembly line, it must 
fall exactly into place, with each bolt 
corresponding to each drill hole. 

Time is required for all this planning. 
Eighteen months must pass before a new 
engine design is finally approved. More 
months are required by machine tool com- 
panies to complete the machines the design 
calls for. Before new bodies go into pro- 
duction, they are blueprinted, painted and 
sculptured, and a complete model is con- 
structed of wood. 

Time required for preparation and de- 
sign is behind apparent delays in defense 
production at present. When the govern- 
ment defense program was launched last 
June, this country had no munitions in- 
dustry, although a handful of companies 
had been working on educational orders 
for the War Department. 

The principal current defense need is for 
tools. The country’s machine tool indus- 
try expanded capacity 50 per cent in the 
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last year, but 60 per cent of the tool out- 
put is now being applied to British orders. 
To meet new demands, machine tool mak- 
ers have adopted priorities voluntarily, 
and motor makers are considering the ad- 
visability of abandoning new models in 
1942, thus releasing the machine tool in- 
dustry’s capacity for the defense pro- 
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gram. Progress also is being made so that 
the same machines can tool war materials 
for both Britain and the United States. 
The need for special tools for war ma- 
chines is one reason why new defense 
plants are being built, instead of convert- 
ing present automobile factories to de- 
fense production. Mass production re- 


quires a special tool for a single purpose. 
Therefore, to convert standing automobile 
factories would require a complete retool- 
ing and, in many instances, dismantling. 
This was followed in the first 
World War and automobile manufactur- 
ers found that, when war ended, they had 
to dismantle and retool again to return to 


process 
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ordinary production. New plants, more- 
over, can be constructed almost as fast 
as the necessary tools can be built to ful- 
fill mass production’s promise. 

The promise in mass production comes 
from the fact that, once assembly lines 
are erected, there is scarcely any limit to 
output. If an automobile engine can 
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be shunted along an assembly line each 
minute, so can an airplane engine or an 
engine for a tank. When the specialized 
and intricate machine tools begin to op- 
erate, there is almost no end to their en- 
durance. 

In some respects, this promise of mass 
production already is being fulfilled. Thou- 
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sands of transport trucks, reconnaissance 
cars and other 
are on assembly 
differ from com- 
passenger cars in that they 
require motive power for all four wheels, 
instead of only the rear wheels. 

Another encouraging sign is that the 
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A “HORSELESS CARRIAGE” FOR HEAVY ARTILLERY 


blueprint work appears to be nearing com- 
pletion for airplane engines, and that the 
Army and Navy have agreed on standard 
engine designs. Thus Packard is building 
a plant in which to manufacture Rolls 
Royce engines; Ford is building a plant 
to duplicate Pratt-Whitney engines, and 
General Motors is expanding its Allison 
engine operations. 

Other automotive plants, including parts 
factories, are preparing to throw assembly 
line switches for machine guns, fire con- 
trol equipment, shell fuses, and airplane 
wing panels. Production of marine en- 
gines, a task performed for years for the 
Navy, is being expanded in still other au- 
tomobile factories. 

Another contribution of the automo- 
bile industry to defense is the experience 
motor plant managers have had with quick 
change-overs. For years, automobile 
plants have been accustomed to changing 
models every twelve months. This custom, 
sometimes criticized as wasteful, requires 
a complete retooling each year and ex- 
tensive changes in assembly line design. 

Automobile managers and workers, now 
accustomed to quick changes and to new 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT enatenaiaid GEARED 


INDUSTRY SAYS: “‘THE TANKS ARE COMING” 








and difficult production jobs, are not ex- 
pected to find problems connected with 
defense production to be so difficult, once 
demands of the defense program become 
clear. American industry is expected to 
be able to gear itself to defense production 
far more rapidly than English plants, 
which are lagging, and more readily than 
German factories, which took five years. 


Mass Production World Envy 

By the summer of 1942, the United 
States Army expects full equipment for 
2,000,000 men, including sufficient tanks 
and 25,000 planes, and by 1944 the Navy’s 
two-ocean fleet is expected to be a reality. 
If these expectations are realized, it will 
be because American workmen and man- 
agers are accustomed to producing in large 
volume under assembly-line methods. 

America’s mass-production technique, 
in fact, is the envy of the world and may 
become the fear of the world. German 
technicians borrowed liberally from Ameri- 
can methods in building the huge Nazi 
military machine. Soviet Russia has long 
aped American methods to industrialize 
that undeveloped country. But in no 


FOR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


SPECIAL BODY AND CHASSIS FOR RECONNAISSANCE 
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country has mass production been s0 
widely used as in the United States. 

Largely responsible for the mass-produe- 
tion method in producing goods is the 
automobile industry. Automotive engi- 7 
neers pioneered the mass-production field 
to make motor vehicles, and, as a result of 
this pioneering, induced other industries 
to follow suit. é 

To be able to produce in volume itself, 7 
the automobile industry required mass 
production methods in other industries. } 
An automobile assembly line, to function 
efficiently, must be supplied promptly by 
more than 1,200 other industries, and? 
many of these industries, in turn, had to 
use assembly lines to meet the demand. 
A gear manufacturer, for example, had to 
produce gears as fast as the auto foundry |) 
turned out engine blocks. Wheel makers | 
and tire factories could not lag in Cleve | 
land or Akron if conveyor belts in Detroit | 
were to run on time. Even the steel it 
dustry had to quicken its output with! 
strip mills. 

All these industries demand tools as wel 
as the automobile industry, and thus the 
machine tool industry, currently the key: 
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stone of national defense, was born and 
developed. 

In many respects, therefore, the United 
States can prepare itself for war more 
quickly than in 1917 and 1918, when de- 
fense preparations went ahead with a 
rapidity that left the rest of the world 
aghast. 

In 1917, for example, there was no air- 
plane industry. Yet, by the autumn of 
1918, airplane productive capacity was 
better than 30,000 a year. Today the 
country has a commercial aircraft industry 
upon which to build a military industry. 
More striking is the record of the motor 
truck industry, and, significantly, no truck 
is valueless to national defense. 

In 1916 the automobile industry first 
broke the million mark for output. In that 
year only 92,000 trucks were built. The 
next year America was in the war and 
truck output jumped to 128,000, almost 
doubling in the following year. These 
records were impressive 20 years ago, but 
today truck output in a month can exceed 
the best year’s operation in the first World 
War. In 1929 American factories turned 
out more than 770,000 trucks; in 1937, 
893,000 trucks were produced; last year 
production dropped to 710,000, but in 
1940 truck output will exceed 1,000,000. 
And on American highways already are 


4,500,000 trucks, more than half the 
world’s total. 

What is true of trucks also is true of 
countless other American industries. Wher- 
ever mass production is applied, produc- 
tive capacity enlarges and the product 
improves. Thus the United States pro- 
duces not only the best and the most 
automobiles and trucks, but also the best 
generators and dynamos, radios and tele- 
phones, typewriters and adding machines. 
The United States, in fact, is the only 
country where mass production is applied 
from tin cans to locomotives. 

Important, too, is the fact that in the 
United States are workmen trained in 
mass-production methods. Americans un- 
derstand machinery. Few, indeed, are the 
citizens who cannot drive a car. In the 
country are more than 50,000 persons who 
can handle an airplane. And in the na- 
tion’s factories are working 8,500,000 men 
who understand assembly-line methods. 
More millions, now jobless, are either 
available for added defense demands, or 
can be trained quickly to meet the need. 
Because, under mass production, machines 
perform so much of the precision work, 
the labor force can be more easily trained 
than if each workman had to be an 
engineer in his own right. 

An example of this development ‘was 


found recently when aircraft plants ran 
into a shortage of riveters under war de- 
mand for more planes. It was found that 
competent riveters could be trained in a 
few months. Other plants are finding that 
a few months in vocational training 
schools and a few weeks of factory ex- 
perience are sufficient to man a factory 
adequately. 

Mass production, however, is but one of 
the contributions made by the automobile 
industry to national defense. Fully as im- 
portant has been the mechanizing influ- 
ence on the whole population. When Hit- 
ler mechanized his army he had to start 
from scratch. Thanks to the automobile 
industry, America already is mechanized. 
The only problem is to shift gears and 
change directions. 

To the automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, the oil industry owes much of its 
development. And upon the oil industry 
rests much of America’s fundamental me- 
chanical strength. Just as important as 
the driver to a vehicle, whether it be tank 
or coupe, are gasoline and lubricating oil. 
Of these products the United States has an 
abundance. The discovery of petroleum 
fields was spurred by the automobile in- 
dustry and today the United States alone 
is free from worry about oil supplies. 

In a normal year about 2,000,000,000 





























Army officials’ guide to the nation’s “strategic highway system” is the so-called “Pershing Map” shown above. 
has undergone several revisions, latest one occurring late in 1939. Now called the “War Department Special Highway Map,” it includes 
in addition to major highway routes certain “access” roads to military bases, training camps and similar defense institutions. 
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barrels of oil are produced in the world. 
Principal production centers are Latin 
America, the East Indies, Russia, Ru- 
mania, Persia, Poland and the United 
States. But, as an oil producer, the United 
States far surpasses the rest of the world, 
producing 1,250,000,000 barrels a year, or 
62 per cent of world production. 

America also is strong in other raw 
materials—cotton, wheat, meat, metals 
and lumber. Production of all these items 
is dependent in some measure upon the 
automobile. 

Take metals. In peace time, the United 
States uses about 33,000,000 tons of steel. 
The automobile uses 6,000,000 tons. Of 
the 217,000 tons of aluminum used each 
year, the automobile industry takes 21,000 
tons; of the 667,000 tons of lead consumed, 
automobiles require 228,000 tons; of the 
800,000 tons of copper, 110,000 tons go 
into the automobile industry. 

As the largest buyer of steel, rubber, 
plate glass, nickel and lead, the automo- 
bile industry has contributed significantly 
toward keeping those industries in pro- 
duction. Now that a defense emergency 
faces the country, these industries are 
better able to respond. The same is true 
of cotton, since 10 per cent of domestic 
production goes into automobiles; and of 
hardwood lumber, 4.5 per cent of which 
goes to the automotive industry each year. 


Effect on Other Lines 

Mechanization- of the farm, through 
trucks, tractors, binders, harvesters—all 
by-products of the automotive industry— 
also has increased America’s capacity. to 
produce food. This capacity has been, and 
still is, a headache to farmers and eco- 
nomic planners, but in time of war it will 
be of inestimable advantage. In post-war 
years, American harvests may well be 
called upon to feed the world, and they 
will be able to do this in large measure 
because of mechanical equipment. 

The automobile industry has contribut- 
ed indirectly to the growth of the chemi- 
cal industry, which in the defense emerg- 
ency will prove invaluable. From this in- 
dustry have come new developments in 
making high-test gasoline, required by air- 
planes. The oil industry is now experi- 
menting with synthetic rubber, another 
triumph of chemistry. Fast-growing and 
promising is the plastics industry, another 
arm of chemistry, and plastics, in turn, are 
used widely in automobiles. 

In the last war, this country was 
pinched by the lack of a chemical industry. 
Today, however, this industry is equipped 
to provide all needed war materials except 
smokeless powder and toluol, bottlenecks 
which are now being pried open. 

The most important direct contribution 
of automobiles to defense, besides the ve- 
hicles themselves, has been the revolu- 
tionary changes effected in transportation. 
During the last war, America’s transporta- 
tion system bogged under the weight of 
military demands. Railroad cars piled up 
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at terminals, while men and materials 
waited helplessly at the other end of the 
line, and ships lay empty at wharves. 
Only under the most prodigious efforts 
were transportation wrinkles ironed out 
23 years ago. 

Augmenting the railroad and inland 
waterway systems today, however, is a 
magnificent network of highways, a direct 
result of the gtowth of the automobile 
industry. Each year the American people 
run up a total of 287,000,000,000 miles on 
the speedometers of 31,400,000 motor ve- 
hicles registered in the United States. Last 
year highways accounted for ten times 
as much passenger travel as all other forms 
of transportation combined. 





RALPH BUDD 
Defense Commissioner of Transporta- 
tion sees no difficulties for defense pro- 
gram in moving either men or goods 


The extent to which highways are used 
in commerce is indicated by the 4,500,000 
trucks registered in the country. From one 
dawn to the next these road vehicles are 
constantly plying the nation’s highways, 
carrying everything from household goods 
to passenger automobiles. In 1939 trucks 
hauled 53 per cent of the livestock, 40 per 
cent of the fruit and vegetables, 65 per cent 
of the poultry, 39 per cent of the eggs and 
27 per cent of the butter. 

This new transportation industry has 
developed almost entirely since the last 
war and adds greatly to the country’s 
potential defenses. Of the 10,000,000 
miles of highway in the world, more than 
3,000,000 miles are in the United States, 
Of this mileage, 429,296 miles are included 
in state and federal highway systems, 
which contain only 43,474 miles of unim- 
proved road. 

Improvements in the efficiency of both 
the road system and the automobile are 
attested by the fact that an automobile 
can be driven from coast to coast over a 
half dozen transcontinental routes in about 
75 hours’ driving time. In 1907 the first 
transcontinental automobile journey was 
made—and it took three men over three 
months at the wheel. 

The existence of more than 1,000,000 
miles of surfaced highways in the country 
insures the nation against the transporta- 
tion bottleneck that developed in the last 
war. Ralph Budd, Defense Commissioner 
of Transporation, foresees no important 
difficulties for the defense program in mov- 
ing either men or goods, and points to both 
improved roads and improved railways for 
evidence. 

The highway system, however, falls 
short of complete adequacy for defense, 
just as motorists recognize its inadequacy 
for civilian purposes. The War Depart- 
ment’s defense highway map plots 80,000 
miles of strategic roads, conforming gener- 
ally to our major highway system. Many 
miles need to be widened and straightened 
and 20,000 bridges need repairs. 

Advanced in some circles has been a 
proposal to erect a series of superhighways 
in the United States like the famed “auto- 
bahnen” built in Germany. A mild step 
in this direction was taken with the oper- 
ing of the $60,000,000 turnpike between 
Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. 

At present the nation’s 1,000,000-mile 
system of surfaced roads includes only 
5,077 miles of three-lane highways, 4,485 
miles of four-lane roads and 469 miles of 
six-lane and wider roads. Urgencies of 
national defense doubtless will speed the 
building of wider roads, but at the root 
of the tendency is the continued develop- 
ment of the automobile industry and the 
increasing dependence of the American 
people upon automobiles for essential 
transportation. 

America is thus seen to be potentially 
strong and growing stronger in national 
defense, and at the keystone of the defense 
arch is the automobile. 
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DEFENSE, FOREIGN AFFAIRS, POLITICS 


Executive Spends Three Busy Days Between Inspection Tours 


Bills, many callers 
occupy time. Conference 
with running-mate. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt last week divided 
his time between customary duties of his 
office and national defense. 

As Chief Executive, he spent three hec- 
tic days at his littered White House desk. 
A great deal of that time was passed in 
signing and vetoing almost 100 bills passed 
on to him by a rushing Congress. The 
most important of these, the long-awaited 
$1,000,000,000 excess profits tax and amor- 
tization bill, was studied by the President 
far into the night Tuesday, finally receiv- 
ing a firm, slanting “Franklin D. Roose- 
velt” at 11 p. m. The day before he had 
made law the $1,482,000,000 “final” de- 
fense appropriation bill. 

Also in the line of written documents 
were two presidential messages, in an 
eloquent vein: one, a Columbus Day state- 
ment; the other, a cable to the Chinese 
Republic congratulating it upon its twen- 
ty-ninth anniversary. 


A Stream of Callers 

During those three days the Executive 
Office was jammed with visitors, most of 
whom called to discuss three subjects: 
national defense, international affairs and 
politics. 

In the way of defense, Mr. Roosevelt 
conferred for more than two hours on 
U.S. naval power with Admiral James O. 
Richardson, Commander of the Fleet, and 
Admiral William D. Leahy, former Chief 
of Naval Operations. Both men were un- 
communicative as they left the White 
House, but later the President reported 
that they had studied maps. When asked 
whether the maps were of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, Mr. Roosevelt replied that 
they were of “all three hemispheres.” 
Among several other defense callers was 
Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, to whom the 
Chief Executive offered the director- 
ship of the selective service program. Dr. 
Dykstra subsequently said he will “feel 
free” to accept the appointment if his 
university regents grant him leave of 
absence. 

In regard to international affairs, the 
President had long, long meetings with 
Secretary Hull and Under Secretary 
Welles, and with Lord Lothian, the Brit- 
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ish Ambassador. In the field of politics, 
Mr. Roosevelt talked with several callers, 
among them his running-mate, Henry 
Wallace, who made a report on his recent 
tour in 13 states, and former Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, who offered his 
support. 

Rebel yells, from cracking, 90-year-old 
voices, broke the quiet of the lunch-hour 
at the White House Wednesday noon, 
when 65 tottering Confederate veterans 


carried the Stars and Stripes into the Ex-" 


ecutive Office, and greeted their Presi- 
dent. Oldest among the “Boys in Gray” 
was Major James E. Monroe, Jr., who 
said he was 124—and the son of President 
James Monroe, although the records do 





not prove his claim. Looking over the sur- 
roundings of the bright oval room, the 
Major asked what had become of the old 
furniture. 

A day later, a sweeter voice filled the 
reception room when Miss Frances Marie 
Burke, or, Miss America, called to say 
hello. Whether she saw the President was 
not ascertained. 

As Commander in Chief, Mr. Roosevelt, 
at the beginning of the week, made his 
seventh inspection trip to check up on the 
progress of the $15,000,000,000 defense 
program, this time in the Albany-Saratoga 
region; and near the end of the week he 
left for his eighth tour, to Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 


—Harris & Ewing Photos 
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he Political Week. 


THE PRE-ELECTION JITTERS 


Each Side Worried Over Effectiveness of 


President urged to take 
the stump. Willkie backers 
advise change in tactics. 


Pre-election jitters now have both the 
Republicans and the Democrats on edge. 
These jitters, at the climax of the cam- 
paign, are the product of two clashing 
theories that underlie the election efforts 
of President Roosevelt and Wendell Will- 
kie. 

The President decided right after his 
nomination that the more he campaigned 
this year the fewer votes he might receive. 
The idea was that voters knew everything 
about his ideas and policies that they 
could know and that campaigning would 
only emphasize the third-term effort. 
Events of war abroad, reacting upon voter 
sentiment, were counted upon to carry the 
campaign burden. 

Candidate Willkie, on the other hand, 
decided that his success would lie in the 
most vigorous campaign ever waged by any 
candidate. He determined to fight every 
inch of the way, to talk to everybody who 
would listen and to base his entire effort 
upon attack from start to finish. 

Now each side is worried by the result 
of its particular strategy. Mr. Roosevelt 
is being pressed to get out on the stump 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT 
Reappearance with indorsement 
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during the last days of the campaign. 
“The situation doesn’t feel right,” the 
President is being told by more than one 
adviser. Mr. Willkie is hearing that it might 
be wise to get his campaign geared more 
to a national plane during the closing days, 
with less emphasis upon personal vote- 
seeking. 

Actually, as matters stand today, the 
election is going to turn on three issues 
that are uppermost in the public mind. 
They are: First, is Mr. Willkie more likely 
than Mr. Roosevelt to keep the country at 
peace so men registering for conscription 
will not be called to fight? Second, is Mr. 
Willkie better able than Mr. Roosevelt to 
get a speed-up in industry so that defense 
weapons for this country and munitions 
and airplanes for Great Britain can be 
delivered in vast quantity? Third, is Mr. 
Roosevelt seeking to entrench himself in 
power permanently by his attempt to have 
a precedent-breaking third term? 

Then there are other questions that 
enter the picture. Among them are: 

How many Democrats have lost faith 
in Mr. Roosevelt? How many are against 
the third term? To what extent are Demo- 
crats giving the appearance of supporting 
the ticket but actually planning to go into 
the voting booth and pull down the lever 
for Wendell Willkie? To what extent is the 
resentment against the treatment accorded 
to James A. Farley likely to affect the 
Irish vote? 

On the other side, how many people 
whose minds are not yet made up are go- 
ing to respond to the idea that, under 
existing world conditions, President Roose- 
velt must be continued in office regardless 
of questions of domestic policy? 


Revolt in Tammany Ranks 

What is the meaning of the unusually 
large registrations this autumn? Have the 
totals been swollen by people coming out 
to vote for President Roosevelt or by 
people who want to vote against him? 

Anyone who knew the answers to these 
questions would know immediately the 
answer to the election. 

There are numerous evidences which 
have come to the attention of politicians 
that the Democratic revolt cuts much 
deeper than its surface appearance. A New 
York political writer of reliability vouches 
for the fact that eight Tammany assembly 
district leaders have told him privately 
that they intend to vote for Willkie. All 
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Its Campaign Strategy 


these eight are ostensibly 
Roosevelt. 

Working in the opposite direction is the 
imponderable of the extent to which the 
growing support in the country for aid to 
Great Britain will work to the advantage 
of President Roosevelt. To what extent 
in actual votes will the foreign situation be 


supporting 
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SENATOR GILLETTE 
Old-fashioned campaign color 


of aid to the President? That is the major 
factor of doubt which is working to the 
advantage of the President. Practically all 
the rest are operating on Mr. Willkie’s side. 

Political leaders have looked to registra- 
tion figures for clues, but found few except 
the evidence of a big silent vote. In New 
York, the first day’s registrations this year 
exceeded those of the first day of the all- 
time high in 1936 by 26 per cent. That 
may be partially a greater eagerness to 
register on the part of those who vote 
regularly, which brought in more _ people 
the first day, but it undoubtedly indicates 
an extremely heavy vote this autumn in 
any event. Which way will this vote go 
that normally never takes the trouble to 
come to the polls, which did not even go 
to the polls in 1936? 

In New England and New York Mr. 
Willkie’s campaign hit its best stride. 
There he found a warmth and friendliness 
which cheered him; there appeared little 
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The Political Week 





evidence of the deep class cleavage which 
was demonstrated in the areas of the 
Michigan sit-down strikes; there he de- 
veloped a new method of pressing the 
third-term issue. 

Now, instead of attacking a third term, 
he repeatedly asks President Roosevelt 
what he thinks about a fourth term. 

Throughout New England the Republi- 
can candidate received receptions which 
astonished even the New Englanders who 
were along with him. Throughout a 137- 
mile motor trip to all the principal Demo- 
cratic cities of Connecticut the crowds were 
so great that, instead of the eight hours 
scheduled, the trip took more than ten 
hours. People pressed in against the motor- 
cade, frequently separating it, until once 
the bus carrying the press got so far be- 
hind that its occupants expected any 
minute to encounter the Roosevelt in- 
spection party. 

Significance was attached to the fact 
that in Connecticut Mr. Willkie was wel- 
comed by the Democratic mayors of 
Waterbury and New Britain and by the 
Socialist mayor of Bridgeport, Jasper Mc- 
Levy, as well as by two Catholic bishops. 

Signs of increasing forcefulness in the 
Willkie campaign as election approaches 
are appearing. Chief among these is the 
attack which the Republican candidate 
made in New Jersey based on the backing 
of the President by Messrs. Hague, Flynn 
and Kelly, and the growing tendency of 
Mr. Willkie to ask direct questions of the 
President. 

Willkie campaign leaders are watching 
closely the political plans of the President, 
who continues to follow the “non-political” 
method. 


The President's Tours 


Mr. Roosevelt’s trip on Friday and 
Saturday to Pennsylvania and Ohio was 
in this category. At Pittsburgh, he in- 
spected steel mills engaged in producing 
steel for national defense and dedicated a 
new highway. He then went to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to make a similar inspection of 
steel mills there, and then rode on to 
Dayton, where Wright Field is located, one 
of the principal bases of the Army Air 
Corps. 

The Saturday night speech of the Presi- 
dent at Dayton, classified as non-political, 
fitted into the picture of defense activity. 
This trip to Ohio and Pennsylvania con- 
stituted the only activity of the President 
during the week which could be construed 
as affecting the campaign. 

Behind the scenes, however, much was 
going on. National Chairman Edward J. 
Flynn, on a political inspection trip, was 
stirring up the enthusiasm of Democratic 
campaign workers and cautioning them 
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against overconfidence. The President held 
numerous political conferences. Oscar R. 
Ewing, assistant to Chairman Flynn, an- 
nounced that replacement of President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hull and Under Sec- 
retary Welles would place conduct of our 
foreign affairs in the hands of inexperi- 
enced men and might be “calamitous.” 
He also charged similar changes in person- 
nel in the handling of national defense 
would delay rearmament for months. 

The campaign was given a rather old- 
fashioned color during the last few days 
when the Senate committee on campaign 
expenditures came into the picture. The 
committee’s chairman, Iowa’s Guy Gil- 
lette, wanted to know what there was to 
reports that the WPA was increasing its 
rolls in some districts prior to election 
time. Howard Hunter, acting WPA Ad- 
ministrator, was to answer him. 

Also: Pennsylvania’s Gifford Pinchot, 
after some years of absence from the 
political scene, reappeared with an in- 
dorsement of President Roosevelt for re- 
election. Mr. Pinchot, a Republican, was 
a White House visitor at the time of his 
announcement. 

Democratic political leaders in New 


York were none too pleased by the elab- 
orate set-up installed by Thomas G. 
Corcoran in the political headquarters he 
has established there. They saw in it 
resemblances to the type of superimposed 
control exercised at the Chicago conven- 
tion by Harry L. Hopkins. 

But if they had their troubles, so did 
the Republicans. An indication of the fric- 
tion there developed when Edwin F. 
Jaeckle, New York State chairman, sought 
to bring about a revision of Mr. Willkie’s 
speaking tour through central New York. 

Mr. Jaeckle is involved in a bitter con- 
troversy with Mayor Marvin of Syracuse. 
Mr. Jaeckle was a Dewey man and Mayor 
Marvin ran out on him, being about the 
first to jump to Mr. Willkie. Mayor 
Marvin also supported Kenneth Simpson 
when Mr. Jaeckle was in the process of 
throwing him out as National Committee- 
man. So Mr. Jaeckle sought to get Mr. 
Willkie’s scheduled speech in Syracuse 
cancelled. 

This is looked upon as typical of many 
of the things which are happening in the 
organizations of both parties, each of which 
is deeply involved in the activities of 
hostile or unco-operative groups. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a goverm- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Supposing Wendell Willkie is elected President of 
the United States next month! What would it prove? 
What would the mandate be? What national program 
would the American people, as indicated by their 
votes, desire to see accomplished? 

The election of Mr. Willkie in 1940 would mean: 

1. That the American people believe the time has 
come to put an end to political trickery, the debauch 
of high public office by overweening ambition and by 
zealous bureaucrats, and that Mr. Willkie will select 
for his Cabinet—and for the administration of the im- 
portant agencies of government—men whose sincerity 
is beyond question and whose qualifications for office 
are conceded. And America will then go forward. 

2. That the American people believe that Mr. Will- 
kie will retain in office those non-political men of ex- 
perience who have become intimately familiar with 
the diplomatic problems of our international relations 
so that the Government will not lose by the transi- 
tion. And America will then go forward. 

3. That the American people believe Mr. Willkie 
will give full power and authority to the experts who 
have been brought to the National Defense Commis- 
sion but who hitherto have been sidetracked by New 
Deal radicals. And America will then go forward. 

4. That the American people believe Mr. Willkie 
will see to it that their defense program is organized 
and carried out by business and industrial executives 
who understand that the weapons of modern war are 
mechanized, and hence can be produced in quantity 
only by the highest state of efficiency in industry and 
business. And America will then go forward. 


PROPER USES OF 
PRIVATE CAPITAL 
WILL MEAN JOBS 


5. That the American people be- 
lieve in the system of private 
initiative as opposed to govern- 
ment ownership and expect Mr. 
Willkie’s broad experience to enable him to bring about 
the creation of a vast number of jobs in industry and 
business by encouraging the proper uses of private cap- 
ital. And America will then go forward. 

6. That the American people believe the rights of 
workers to organize and bargain collectively must be 
safeguarded from abuse by anybody and that Mr. 
Willkie can be expected to introduce the fair deal so 
that employers and employees will find themselves in 
a new partnership. And America will then go forward. 


—AND SUPPOSING MR. WILLKIE IS 
ELECTED AS OUR NEXT PRESIDENT! 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


7. That the American people expect Mr. Willkie 
to tackle the relief problem on a basis that will mean 
not merely new hope but new jobs for the millions who 
have been given charity yet no genuine opportunity, © 
This can be done by removing the obstacles imposed 7 
by the New Deal in the path of private industry’s ex- 
pansion. And America will then go forward. 


WAGE & HOURLAW 8. That the American people ex- 
ECONOMIC WASTE pect the principle of fair trial 
TO BE ELIMINATED 2nd impartial hearings before 

government agencies to be re- 
stored and, to this end, Mr. Willkie is expected to 
recommend the enactment of the Walter-Logan bill, 
already passed by the House but stalled in the Senate 
by New Deal radicals who believe in the totalitarian 
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power of the government over the citizen. Passage of ; 


this measure would mean a new day in the relations 
of the citizen to his government. And America will 
then go forward. 

9. That the American people want small business to 
be given an opportunity to compete with large business 
by permitting the raising of capital for small busi- 
nesses. To accomplish this, Mr. Willkie is expected to 
recommend legislation exempting all capital issues 
under $1,000,000 from cumbersome and costly regis- 
tration statements but subjecting them to laws against 
fraud. And America will then go forward. 

10. That the American people want existing public 
power plants to be maintained in the public interesi 
which means an honest accounting of the cost to be 
revealed so that the voters in each locality can learn 


whether they are getting lower rates for electricity or } 


paying more in taxes. Lower electric light rates can be 
obtained through proper governmental regulation of 
private enterprises engaged in supplying power. Set- 7 
tlement of this question will mean the release of near- 
ly $5,000,000,000 for much needed construction and 
improvement to private power plants and the creation 
of hundreds of thousands of jobs held back by New 
Deal radicalism. And America will then go forward. 
11. That the American people believe the economic 
waste occasioned by the Wage and Hour Law can be | 
eliminated and the pay envelopes of American work- 
ers increased through more opportunity to work. In 
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many cases they have been given paper overtime rates ‘ 


and smaller pay envelopes than they had a decade 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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What would the mandate be and what would the people 


expect of a new President both on domestic and foreign 


policy? The spirit of American enterprise is at stake. 


Ikie ago. Once the waste in trying to make every industry 
nean|) the same when conditions and seasons vary is removed 
who! by the policies that can be expected of Mr. Willkie, 
nity. | the economic machine will begin to function better 
osed : and the total money in the pay envelope will increase. 
sex. And America will then go forward. 
12. That the American people expect Mr. Willkie 
to eliminate the bureaucrats and their tricky regula- 
> tions, hitherto an obstacle to capital flow. Once the 
trial billions of dollars idle in banks are released, the long 
fore term investment bank of the American people will be 
fe reopened. Planning on a long range scale will be re- 
d to? sumed. And America will then go forward. 
bill, 13. That the American people expect the anti-trust 
nate laws and monopoly statutes to be enforced, not as a 
arian) + Means of blackmail to put into effect radical experi- 
ve a ments, but really to stop collusion in price fixing and 
seal } to prevent unfair competition. Mr. Willkie can be 
will counted on to make business and industry obey these 
laws because they will know, when his attorney gen- 
—_ eral seeks enforcement, that every factor has been 
loads weighed and that prosecution is absolutely essential 
beni in the public interest and not for political aims. And 
dt America will then go forward. 7 
nail 14. That the American people believe ina non-politi- 
egis- cal judiciary and will expect Mr. Willkie to appoint 
ainst in the case of vacancies, on either the Supreme Court 
or the lower courts, men of intellectual honesty, ju- 
ublie dicial temperament and demonstrated ability. And 
America will then go forward. 
erest 
Cae | NATIONAL INCOME 15. That the American people 
ty of . CAN BE RAISED TO believe a solution of agricultural 
anbe © 100 BILLIONS ills can be found and that it will 
on of be found by Mr. Willkie because 
Set: } he has an economic mind. Industrial and agricultural 
antl America have never sat down together in conference 
peer under government auspices. Mr. Willkie will provide 
atten | leadership for such a union. And America will then 
New go forward. Sool 
wal | 16. That the American people believe this is a 
oui $100,000,000,000 country whose national income can 
a te | be raised to that figure if there is no brake put on the 
vork- | velocity of legitimate business transactions and if the 
. i consumption of goods in the home market is properly 
a0 encouraged through the increase in jobs and the totals 
all ; in the pay envelopes. Mr. Willkie’s mind has been 
= 


occupied with the spirit of constructive achievement 
all his life and not with the fads and fancies of de- 
structive collectivism so he can be counted on to apply 
business experience to economic problems. And Amer- 
ica will then go forward. 


NATIONAL UNITY 
AND PROGRESS 
WILL BE ASSURED 


17. That the American people 
are tired of promises to cure the 
evils of overlapping federal, state 
and city taxation and expect Mr. 
Willkie to approach the problem by conferences of ex- 
perts and concrete legislative recommendations. And 
America will then go forward. 

18. That the American people expect Mr. Willkie to 
see to it that government officials do not violate fed- 
eral laws and that a public accounting is given fre- 
quently of all lump sum appropriations granted by 
Congress. And America will then go forward. 

19. That the American people expect Mr. Willkie 
to prosecute vigorously the income tax frauds per- 
petrated by political bosses in connection with federal, 
state or city government projects so that the parasites 
and racketeers will cease to collect the toll they take 
from businesses and their workers. And America will 
then go forward. 

20. That the American people believe Mr. Willkie 
will bring national unity by ending class war at home 
and that he will conduct the foreign policy of the 
United States so as to insure the return of peace to 
the world by mobilizing the material and moral forces 
of a united country. And America will then go forward. 

21. That the American people believe in integrity, 
dignity, fairness, sincerity and intellectual honesty 
where their public servants are concerned and that 
they believe Mr. Willkie will be forthright, candid, 
fearless and honest in his conduct of both the do- 
mestic and foreign policies of the United States so 
that there will be a new respect for America’s might 
abroad and a new devotion and loyalty to a Presi- 
dent’s leadership at home. 

And America will then go forward to the destiny 
which God has set aside for human beings who can 
banish selfishness and greed from their lives and recog- 
nize the simple virtues of human brotherhood as the 
greatest force that can save mankind from the dic- 
tatorship of evil ambition which threatens us both in- 
side and outside our borders. 
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lhe Congress Week 


Unfinished Job of Congress: 
The Major Bills That Wait 


Walter-Logan Measure, Changes in Labor Law, Extension 
Of Deposit Insurance Among the Proposals Still Pending 


Debt relief is approved 
for drafted men. Funds voted 
to house defense workers 


When Congress again gets down to 
business—which its members hope will not 
be until a week or ten days after the elec- 
tion—it will face numerous proposals 
which have been sidetracked by the rush 
of urgent defense measures since May. 
The turn of the November voting prob- 
ably will influence some of these deferred 
legislative issues. 

There are two House-approved meas- 
ures before the Senate upon which the 
Administration thus far has succeeded in 
preventing action. One is the Walter- 
Logan Bill to require uniform rules of 
procedure by administrative agencies and 
to permit citizens to appeal to the courts 
on findings of fact as well as on the law. 
The other is the so-called Smith Bill to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act. 


Walter-Logan Bill in Dispute 

The Walter-Logan Bill is on the Senate 
calendar and proponents have served no- 
tice that they will make a determined 
effort to bring it to a vote after the elec- 
tion. An effort may be made to prevent 
such action on the ground that the inter- 
ests of national defense require flexibility 
in administrative rulings. The measure 
passed the House by a margin of nearly 
three to one. 

The bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act passed the House by a mar- 
gin of exactly two to one. The entire sub- 
ject since has been bottled up in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. 
But, with a prolonged session, many be- 
lieve it will be increasingly difficult for 
that committee to continue its refusal to 
permit a Senate vote on proposed changes 
in the Labor Act. 

There also are left over for future deci- 
sion of Congress such proposals as that to 
increase the insurance coverage of indi- 
vidual bank deposits by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation from the pres- 
ent limit of $5,000 to $10,000 and decrease 
the premium assessment upon banks; the 
bill for federal inspection of soft coal 
mines, which the Senate has passed and 
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which is in committee of the House; the 
water pollution bill, which is in confer- 
ence, with high controversy regarding a 
House amendment; the Senate-approved 
bill for federal aid in constructing small 
hospitals. 

More appropriations necessarily must be 
made by Congress when it returns, regard- 
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REPRESENTATIVE RAMSPECK 
No blanket for 200,000 


less of whether there be a further request 
for national defense funds. There will be 
at least a final deficiency bill before this 
session ends. 

Among the important acts of Congress 
last week, before it began a series of brief 
recesses when it became difficult to main- 
tain a quorum and it was made clear that 
no long recess proposal—much less an ad- 
journment resolution—could be passed, 
was enactment of legislation affecting the 
civil liabilities of men in military or naval 
service. This general legislation replaces 
temporary provisions written into the Na- 
tional Guard and Selective Service Acts. 
Under its terms, courts are given wider 
discretion to abate suits for debt, includ- 
ing mortgages, and provision is made for 
payment of premiums on life insurance 
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policies up to a face value of $5,000. Debts © 


would not be wiped out by this act, but 
pressure for collection would be delayed. 

Congress rushed through last week a bill 
for construction of defense housing to care | 
for civilian workers, and appropriated 
$150,000,000, half cash and half contract 
authorizations, to be expended by the 
Public Buildings Administration through 
any agency it may choose. 

The House rejected, 132 to 181, a con- 


2 


ference report on the bill to permit the ) 


President to blanket under civil service, 
by non-competitive examinations, some 
200,000 federal employes now outside the 
classified service. The rejection was _ be- 
cause of elimination by the conferees of a 
House provision requiring adjustment of 
the civil service lists by state apportion- 
ment. 

Further conference was postponed un- 
til after the election, over strenuous ob- 
jections by Representative Ramspeck 
(Dem.), of Georgia, sponsor of the legis- 
lation, and there were some indications 
the bill might be permitted to die. 

The Senate passed and sent to President 
Roosevelt a House bill increasing pen- 
sions to disabled veterans of the World 
War. 


~ 


Investigating Foreign Influences 


The Senate also adopted a resolution by } 


Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce 


Committee, of which the author is chair- 
man, to conduct an inquiry into foreign 
influences upon American industries es- 
sential to the national defense. It is not 
proposed to hold hearings until after Janv- 
ary 1, but meanwhile data will be gath- 
ered. 

The phraseology of the resolution is suf- 
ficiently broad to permit a widespread in- 
quiry. Also, it could be used as a vehicle 
for inquiring into shipment of army and 
navy material to the British. The Depart- 
ment of Justice strongly urged this in- 
quiry because of the feeling that a con- 
gressional inquiry, with its wide latitude, 
could accomplish more than a grand jury 
proceeding, especially in cases where there 
is mere suspicion. Patent controls, working } 
agreements and other influences of foreign 
entities upon American industries are to be 
included in the inquiry. 

Senator Murray (Dem.), of Montana, : 
succeeded in having the Senate adopt his 
resolution for appointment of a special 
committee of seven members to investi- 
gate problems affecting small business. | 
There was considerable debate over a con- 
tention that a study of this kind would 
duplicate the work already performed by 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. 
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ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION TODAY! 
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T's THE 1941 De Soto...and what a 
| car it is! Seventeen feet, four inches 
of automobile. Long, low-slung, rakish! 
.--With a front end so beautiful it makes 
you tingle just to see it! 

Outside, inside—it’s beautifully de- 
signed. Every line—every detail —re- 
flects quality, distinction, good taste! 

De Soto hugs the road—‘‘floats” over 
rough spots. You have power galore— 
effortless performance. 

And, with Fluid Drive, you can stop, 
start—go all day without touching the 
clutch! De Soto Division of Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 





Truly Dramatic features for 
°4.1: De Soto Fluid Drive with the 
new Simplimatic Transmission — 
gives you Automatic Shifting for 
all normal driving! New, long, 


wider, low-slung Rocket Bodies! 





Instrument panel, steering wheel 
—all interior fittings designed in 
two-color harmony! Many new 
features for Economy, Long Life! 
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DE SOTO BAS FLUID DRIVE! You can drive all day 
without touching the clutch or gearshift lever! 


MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 
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BEHIND DEFENSE LABOR RULING 


A ‘Victory’ That Changed into a Setback for John L. Lewis 


Politics and union rivalries 
in the effect to use arms 
orders to enforce Wagner Act 


When President Roosevelt sent Con- 
gress a statement of labor policies favored 
by the National Defense Commission, 
most persons thought it unimportant. But 
not CIO President John L. Lewis. In this 
statement of labor aims, he saw one vital 
paragraph. It said: “All work carried on as 
part of the defense program should comply 
with . . . the National Labor Relations 
Act.” 

Mr. Lewis immediately asked Sidney 
Hillman, labor member of the Defense 
Commission and a CIO vice president, 
how he proposed to enforce compliance 
with this policy. He pointed out that con- 
tracts were being let to firms held to have 
violated the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
He talked not only to Mr. Hillman, but to 
newspapermen and union leaders, who in 
turn began questioning Mr. Hillman. 


Three Issues Involved 

Mr. Lewis had three axes to grind. For 
three years he had been waging an unsuc- 
cessful campaign to force the Government 
to use its purchasing power as a weapon 
to help enforce the Wagner Act. For three 
years he had been trying unsuccessfully to 
unionize Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
the “Little Steel” companies, a failure he 
attributes to President Roosevelt. For a 
year he had been fighting Mr. Hillman’s 
growing power in the CIO, which is now 
threatening to upset Mr. Lewis’s policies. 
These issues are the nub of Mr. Lewis’s 
toward the re-election of Mr. 
Roosevelt to the presidency. 

Now Mr. Lewis was in a spot where he 
felt he couldn’t lose. If Mr. Hillman failed 
to use his powers as a defense commissioner 
to help enforce the Wagner Act, his influ- 
ence within the CIO would be weakened. 
If he succeeded in enforcing the act against 
Bethlehem and the “Little Steel” com- 
panies, Mr. Lewis would score a victory in 
his hardest campaign, thus reinforcing his 
hold over the CIO. Mr. Lewis had been 
asked to indorse Mr. Roosevelt for re- 
election. Mr. Hillman was insisting on the 
indorsement. 

On October 1, two weeks after the 
President’s message had gone to Congress, 
Mr. Hillman made his first move. He 
called newspaper correspondents to the 


cot | ness 
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Defense Commission headquarters. There 
he gave them to understand that there- 
after firms violating the Wagner Act and 
other labor laws would be refused defense 
contracts. He made public letters from 
Secretary of the Navy Knox and Assistant 
Secretary of War Patterson, each announc- 
ing preparations to put the Commission’s 
labor policy into effect. 

Louis Stark, of the New York Times, 
like many other reporters, began his story 
of that press conference with a flat 
statement: 

“Army and navy contracts will not be 
given to companies violating the federal 
labor laws, it was announced today by 


—Wide World 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY PATTERSON 
An impression was corrected 


Sidney Hillman, labor member of the 
National Defense Commission.” 

Mr. Hillman had announced that an 
opinion was awaited from the Attorney 
General on whether a manufacturer would 
be considered in violation of the Wagner 
Act on the finding of the Labor Board or 
on subsequent approval of that order by 
a court. Two days later, Mr. Jackson’s 
letter arrived. It said flatly that the 
Board’s findings were “binding and con- 
clusive” on other governmental agencies. 
This letter Mr. Hillman made public with- 
out comment. 


The obvious conclusion was drawn: 
when the Labor Board found an employer 
violating the Wagner Act, that firm would 
be denied defense orders until it had sat- 
isfied the Board that the violation had 
ceased. The employer was to be given no 
time to appeal his case to the courts. 

The impression was that Mr. Lewis had 
won his three-year campaign, that the 
Administration had yielded. Mr. Hillman 
smiled happily when asked if he thought 
Mr. Lewis would now declare himself for 
Mr. Roosevelt. Immediate and vociferous 
protest came from employers, from Con- 
gress and from management members of 
the Defense Commission. 

The Smith Committee, a special com- 
mittee created by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the Labor Board, 
swung into action. Four hours of investi- 
gating showed that Mr. Lewis’s had been 
a Pyrrhic victory, that all was not as Mr. 
Hillman had indicated. 

To the Smith Committee, Assistant See- 
retary of War Patterson summed up the 
defense purchasing policy with these 
words: 

“We don’t make, and we have not to 
date made, the matter of prospective con- 
tractors’ disputes with the Labor Board 
the determining element in the award of 
contracts. If the matter came to our 
attention, it would only be one of the 
factors to be taken into account. We are 
interested in the speed of deliveries, and 
the only bearing that such a thing as that 
could have on us would be the speed of 
delivery and the performance of the con- 
tract by the prospective contractors.” 

Mr. Lewis is asking again how the de- 
fense labor policy will be enforced. He is 
bringing his unionizing campaign among 
employes of Bethlehem Steel to a climax, 
and he is continuing to withhold his sup- 
port from either presidential candidate. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hillman is continuing 
his efforts to put teeth into the defense 
labor policy. 


White-collar employes receiving $200 a 
month or more no longer are subject to 
the overtime requirements of the Wage 
and Hour Law. This results from a new 
set of regulations issued October 12 by 
Administrator Fleming. Critics are saying 
that, if the new exemptions are legal, the 
old regulations must have been in error, @ 
mistake which proved costly to many 
employers. 
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1—CCC Director James J. McEntee inspects a trac- 
tor to be reconditioned. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CCC Jes” ie \ 
IN THE DEFENSE PROGRAM a 


As President Roosevelt recently pointed out, the To 
Civilian Conservation Corps is in a position not — 
only to conserve natural and human resources but 

also to participate in non-combatant defense work. 

Repairing motorized equipment is one phase of that 

training. 
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Photos—Civilian Conservation Corps 


2—In shop class rooms, boys are first instructed 
in mechanical theory. 





Ps 


" 3—A CCC enrollee does a touch-up paint job as part 4—Boys become skilled in operating electric 
of the repair service. welders. 
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For Maximum Reader Traffic 


USE ROTO 
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Mass Circulation 
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@ Every year, since 1932, surveys conducted under 
the nationally accepted Gallup method have each 
year conclusively proved Sunday newspaper Roto- 
gravure sections second only to page one, in 


, Beg volume of reader traffic. 
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local promotion, Roto's flexibility makes it possible 


for you to use its magnetic appeal to boost your 
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sales in selected cities or zones. In addition to this, 
you get “preferred position,” regardless of which 
page your advertisement appears on, because the 
interesting pictorial content of this effective, yet 
economical, medium sustains reader traffic on every 
page. Place your advertising in Rotogravure and 
let the tremendous power and quality atmosphere 
of this distinctive medium give extra punch to your 


selling messages. 


For more information, write Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration. We maintain a service, research and 
statistical department for the convenience of ad- 
vertisers and publishers. Take advantage of this 


liberal offer. There is no charge for our service. 
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-In camps throughout the 
country, CCC boys are trained 
in motor mechanics. 









—How to dine during lunch hour is not included 
in the training program. 





7—In carpentry shops, youths operate 
complicated machines. 





6—Automotive assembly: An 
important phase of the 
repair work. 














8—Future skilled workmen learn | 9—The CCC Director examines a 
how to use precision measur- tractor after it has been com- 
ing instruments. pletely overhauled. 
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Take A HINT from America’s foremost advertisers! 
Use Rotogravure printing in your direct mail ad- 
vertising. You'll find the impressiveness of Roto- 
gravure printing will add to the effectiveness of 
your brochures, circulars and catalogs. 

With Rotogravure printing you get the same 
eye-appeal that attracts millions and millions of 
readers every week to the newspaper Roto- 
gravure Sections. And remember... Rotogravure 


does far more than attract reader interest. It 





Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of Rotogravure 


MORE ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
MEANS MORE READERS — 
MORE READERS 

MEAN MORE SALES — 











creates a quality atmosphere which is auto- 
matically and immediately associated with 
your product. 

Specify Rotogravure for your direct mail ad- 
vertising. You'll agree with the hundreds of others 
who have benefited by the magnetic appeal of 
this distinctive, yet economical method of print- 
ing, in saying, “It’s the presentation that pays!” 

Foremost advertisers use Rotogravure in rich 


monotone and in thrilling natural colors, be- 


cause Roto gives the closest obtainable repro- 


duction of original photographs, drawings 
and paintings. A picture in Roto is the next best 
to showing your actuol product or package. 

If you need advice on Rotogravure printing, 
call in a Kimberly-Clark Rotogravure man. There 
is no charge for our cooperation, which is avail- 
able to you at each of our offices. If you prefer, 
write for advice and samples of these famous 


Rotogravure popers: 


choose if carefully ! 


Compare the nationally -accepted Rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 


above. They come in wanted weights ond sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


‘ Established 1872 —Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Should United States ‘Flying Fortresses’ 
Be Transferred to the British Government? 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Committee 
on Finance, 


answers: 

Our laws authorize private industry of 
the United States to sell munitions to any- 
one under certain conditions, but to re- 
lease bombing planes now in the military 
service of the United States to any belliger- 
ent would be a violation of both domestic 
and international law, and, therefore, an 
overt act. 

If we desire to go to war against another 
people, we ought to be decent enough to 
make a declaration of war, giving our rea- 
sons before committing overt and lawless 
acts of sheer madness. 

We are at this very moment engaged in 
a war of nerves with Japan and we may 
need these bombers desperately in a very 
few days. 


(by telegraph) 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


Retired, Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
U.S. Naval Forces in European Waters, 
1920; Former Member, General Board of 
the Navy, 


answers: 


The purpose and mission of our “flying 
fortress” air bombers is to protect our 
country and our national interests. Under 
existing conditions this can best be accom- 
plished by turning these bombers over to 
the English. 

Our Navy, operating from Singapore as 
a base, can take care of any trouble that 
may arise in the Far East, where interfer- 
ence with a possible enemy’s commerce 
and line of supplies would soon bring 
about peace. 


John Nevin Sayre 


NEW YORK CITY; Secretary, The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, 


answers: 


For the United States to send “flying 
fortress” bombing planes to Great Britain 
in the present situation is not a “measure 
short of war,” but for all practical pur- 
poses an act of real war against Germany 
minus the legal technicality of declaring 
war. 

lf the President does this now on top of 
his many previous hostile measures, he 
will in effect invite Hitler and his allies to 
retaliate against the people of the United 
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Agitation favoring transfer by 
the United States to Great Britain 
of 25 or more bombing planes of 
the “flying fortress” type, urgently 
needed by the British to carry the 
war to Germany and Italy, has 
developed widespread controver- 
sy. To obtain a cross-section of 
authoritative opinion, The United 





States News asked outstanding 
naval and military authorities, leg- 
islators and other leaders in public 
life this question: 

Should the United States 
send to Great Britain heavy 
bombing planes of the “‘fly- 
ing fortress” type? 

Answers are presented herewith. 
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States by some counter-measure that 
would rapidly draw our country into full- 
fledged embroilment in what may prove to 
be the greatest catastrophe of history. 


Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley 


Retired, Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
Destroyers, Pacific Fleet, 1919-20; Vice Ad- 
miral, 1923-25; Commander, U.S. Fleet, 
1927-29, 


answers: 


My answer is, Yes. I believe in throw- 
ing our whole sea power, including air 
power, into this conflict now. Since that 
cannot be done, and for the present Great 
Britain is to do all the fighting and we’re 
to do all the talking, I don’t see any chance 
of any help toward smashing the Axis pow- 


—Underwood & Underwood 


ADMIRAL WILEY 


ers except through her efforts. We appar- 
ently cannot even get organized for speed- 
ing up production, so whatever we can pro- 
duce I believe in turning over to Great 
Britain as she wants it. 


Robert C. Brooks 


SWARTHMORE, PA.; Professor of Political 
Science, Swarthmore College; President, 
American Political Science Association, 


answers: 

My views, in no sense authoritative, are 
offered with due respect to United States 
aviation authorities. From a_ political 
standpoint, however, maximum aid of 
every sort to Great Britain, now, seems im- 
perative. It would give both moral and 
material encouragement to those who are 
on the firing line of democracy. It would 
be insurance against the greatest peril fac- 
ing our country. 


Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell 


Retired, Utica, N.Y.; Commander in Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, 1936-39; Former Commander, 
Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet; Former 
Commandant, Pearl Harbor Naval Station, 


answers: 

Am strongly in favor of turning over 
heavy bombing planes of the “flying fort- 
ress” type to Great Britain if the Govern- 
ment feels they can be spared. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Melvin J. Maas 


(Rep.), Minnesota; Ranking Minority Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Naval Affairs; 
National President, United States Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Whether the United States should let 
England have 25 of our “flying fortresses” 
depends entirely upon where they will do 
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Building huge electric mo- 

tors, in a General Electric 

shop at Schenectady, N.Y., 

to speed the wheels of 
industry 
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A Preparedness Program 
Sixty Years Old 


ODAY American industry turns its talents for mass production 

to the job of mass protection. It has been called on to produce, 
almost overnight, airplanes, tanks, guns, ammunition—armament 
with which to defend the American way of life. And the accumu- 
lated experience of industry—experience which has given us our 
high peacetime living standard—now becomes one of the chief 
assets of the nation’s defense program. 


American industry has been preparing for today’s emergencies 
for more than sixty years. It has learned, during the last two 
generations, how to produce more automobiles, more radios, more 
bathtubs, more telephones, more electric refrigerators—more of 
almost every manufactured product than are produced in any other 
nation on earth. As a result the people of this country have enjoyed 
a standard of living above that of any other; they have had com- 
forts and conveniences never before known. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen have, for 
more than sixty years, been putting electricity to work to serve 
America’s peacetime needs. They are now turning this power to 
the job of defending the benefits electricity has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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The Question of the Week 





us the most good. If they are deemed by 
our military leaders to serve our best in- 
terests by strengthening the British resist- 
ance now, then it is wise to let them have 
them, unless their transfer weakens our 
own air defenses to the danger point. 

Our first consideration always must be 
our own immediate continental safety. 


Dwight F. Davis 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Former Secretary of 
War; Former Governor General of Philip. 
pine Islands, 


answers: 

I favor sending heavy bombing planes 
to Great Britain, provided that we can 
spare them in our national defense _pro- 
gram. Whether we can or not is a techni- 
cal question which I am not competent to 
answer. In case of doubt I would send 
them, as Britain is holding our first line 
of defense. 


Rear Admiral F. H. Brumby 


Retired, Norfolk, Va.; Former Admiral in 
Command of Battle Force, 
answers: 

I favor sending to Great Britain all 
planes of any type needed that we can 
possibly spare; also any other needed sup- 
plies that can be spared. 


Rear Admiral W. B. Fletcher 
Retired, New York City, 
answers: 

In keeping with the generally expressed 
opinion that all possible aid be extended to 
Great Britain, I believe that such planes 
should be sent. 


Brig. Gen. John J. Bradley 
Retired, New York City, 
answers: 

As far as America is concerned, every- 
thing depends on the British holding the 
fort, which is our fort, too, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Beset on all sides, more 
particularly now in the Mediterranean, 
with Germany moving in that direction to 
bolster Italy in the Middle East, she must 
reinforce her position there with every pos- 
sible help in the way of airplanes. To do 
this, she must weaken her position in the 
British Isles. 

The time is critical and the United 
States should send Great Britain at once 
every bombing plane of the “flying fort- 
ress” type. They will now do more good 
for the U.S. there than ten times their 
number here later should Britain go down. 
By all means send all we have. We will not 
need them here so long as Britain holds. 


(by telegraph) 


(by telegraph) 
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AIR CONDITIONING MULTI-TONE 
COLOR HARMONIES 
AIR-GLIDE RIDE LARGER 
LOW-PRESSURE TIRES 





























5” LONGER CAR 











XCITEMENT runs the full sleek 

length of this stunning car! It’s 
new from bumper to bumper, from 
top to tires. 


For this greatest of Packards is 
starred with no less than 64 new 
improvements. 


Your first thrill comes from the 
Passmaster Engine—a dashing, fiery 
powerplant that doubles the fun of 
driving with a bonus of 10% greater 
fuel economy! 


Thrill Number Two is the Elec- 


tromatic Clutch. Your left foot loafs 
... the car itself operates the clutch! 











You'll be amazed at the way it 
simplifies driving—doubly amazed 
at its Jow extra cost. 


Next comes Packard Aero-Drive! 
Lets your motor loaf—actually slows 
your engine down by 27%—and 
automatically cuts in a mountain- 
climbing gear that spurts you by 
when you want to pass. Optional at 
extra cost—but saves gas up to 20%! 


Tops in excitement, however, is 
a Packard first—Air Conditioning! 
Costs extra, but rolls the heat waves 
back with real mechanically -cooled 
air conditioning! 


WEW -ACKARD — the Cleec of, W 


—AND 53 OTHER 
NEW FEATURES 











Yes, there’s high excitement in 
every feature! In the Air-Glide ride, 
the comfort of softer, lower seats, 
the sheer luxury of Multi-tone color 
harmonies — features which only 
start the story, 

See this most stunning Packard 
ever built. Then get your final thrill 
by finding out how amazingly eco- 
nomical this better-built car is to 
own. Visit your Packard dealernow, 
and— Ask the man who owns one! 
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Prices delivered in Detroit, white 
sidewall tires and State taxes extra. 
Subject to change without notice. 














_—_ Nhe ro aud Con of Nattonal lesuer— 
JAPAN’S THREATS: PRESS VIEWS 


Firm stand by U.S. 
urged by three-fourths 
of commenting editors 


Japanese threats of war, in the opinion 
of three-quarters of the commenting press, 
are “bluff and bluster” and should be met 
with a firm stand by this country. One- 
quarter of the commentators, convinced 
of the fundamental friendliness of Japan 
toward the United States, contend that 
existing issues can be settled by negotia- 
tion. 

“The United States,” declares the Ports- 
mouth (O.) Times (Ind.), “has taken the 
threats from Tokyo, Berlin and Rome 
without surprise or without any undue 
concern. It knows that these pronounce- 
ments, originating in the controlled press 
of the Axis powers, are designed largely 
for their effect on the people at home.” 

Arguing in favor of a hands-off policy, 
the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.) contends: 
“It should seem to be plain common sense 
to stop baiting the Japanese and make it 
clear that we intend to leave Asia to the 
Asiatics, just as we expect the Japanése 
to keep their hands off the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the white-inhabited areas of the 
Pacific, and vital American interests\\_ > 

“The only possible answer, consistent 
with this country’s dignity,” argues the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “to a 


notice from Japan that, if Washington 


Elderman for Washington Post 
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does not subscribe to a Japanese charter of 
exploitation in East Asia there will be trou- 
ble, is a flat and final declaration to the ef- 
fect that this country does not subscribe.” 

“In the existing perilous situation,” ac- 
cording to the Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
(Rep.) , “the policy of the United States as 
defined by Sumner Welles, Under Secretary 
of State, is to conserve the solidarity of the 
New World and take whatever risks may 
be involved in helping the British and de- 
fending American prestige in the Far East. 
If Welles spoke for the Administration, as 
apparently he did, he practically warned 
the country to make ready for war.” 

Observing that talk of negotiating with 
Great Britain for permission to base our 
Pacific fleet at Singapore continues to 
arouse the Japanese, the Shreveport (La.) 
Journal (Dem.) suggests: “The Japanese 
would beyond question regard it as an un- 
friendly act—if not something more serious. 
Until, therefore, urgent necessity demands, 
the United States should stay away from 
Singapore.” 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution (Dem.) 
observes: “The Japanese, bogged down in 
an unsuccessful war, are a weak people. 
One stroke of an executive pen can, and 


should, shut them off from American oils, 
4 


copper, gunpowder, steel, motors, and 
fuels. Japan can be attended to when the 
main job is out of the way.” 

“As for Prince Konoye’s warning to us 
about the war,” says the Buffalo (N. Y.) 


Fitzpatrick for St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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“DO YOU PLAY BRIDGE, JOE?” 


Evening News (Rep.), “he might have 
saved himself the trouble. The United 
States does not refuse to understand the 
true intentions of Japan, Germany and 
Italy. We understand them very well in- 
deed. They are to grab all that can be 
grabbed, at the expense of anybody and 
everybody, by any means whatsoever.” 

“If we do not take military action to 
‘stop Japan,” states the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), “it will prob- 
ably be not so much because we are afraid 
to do so, or are unwilling to make sacrifices, 
as because we do not see how we can hope 
for helpful results that way.” 

The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.) declares: “Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka of Japan, like his European 
mentors, has entirely misjudged the psy- 
chology of the American people. Despite 
the warning he has given, we shall con- 
tinue our policy of defense by aiding Brit- 
ain—the surest method of restoring sanity 
in the Far East.” 

“Japanese language newspapers in this 
region,” states the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram (Ind.), “are inclined to 
take a reassuring view of the situation, 
hoping for the continuance of friendly feel- 
ing between the two countries. Americans 
will share the hope.” 

The (Calif.) Star-News 
(Ind.), contends “The Japanese militar- 
ists, like their kind in Europe, speak no 
language but that of force.” 


Pasadena 


Duffy for Baltimore Sun 
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HOT END OF THE AXIS 
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The Pre and Con of National Issucs 














NLRB Rulings ee ee 
As a Bar to Leg ) a iiime’ d 
Arms Orders 


ee Som 

In discussing the informal opinion of 
Attorney General Jackson that other gov- 
ernment agencies are bound by the find- 
ings of the National Labor Relations 
Board in determining violations of the 
Wagner Act, four-fifths of the comment- 
ing press assail the logic of this opinion 
and of its effect on the national defense 
program. Mr. Jackson’s opinion has been 
interpreted as meaning that defense con- 
tracts may be withheld from firms held 
to have violated the act, even though 
court appeals may be pending. One-fifth, 
however, sees merit in the ruling. 

“The country,” declares the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “will not stand 
for such suicidal nonsense and Congress 
knows it,” while the Columbus (O.) Citi- 
zen (Ind.) points out that, when compa- 
nies suffer a penalty, “the punishment will 


SY 





AS STRONG AS ITS FOUNDATION 


Russell for Los Angeles Times 
be extended to the American people.” Peo RO) ee eR OE So A “Bye 
The Youngstown (0.) Vindicator ¥&% eee Be, ' 


(Dem.) declares: “Let the Government 
continue to enforce the Wagner Act 
through the ordinary channels of the Labor 
Board and the courts, without disturbing 
defense.” 

“We do not believe,” states the Troy 
(N.Y.) Record (Ind.), “that the laws 
which protect labor should be relaxed. Nor 
do we think that there should be any ef- 
fort to escape the findings of the Labor 
Board if they are fair and just. But what 
would be lost if these firms were to go 
ahead until the courts decided?” 

“It is estimated,” says the Manchester 
(N.H) Union (Rep.), “that, if the De- 
fense Commission adheres to the Jackson 
ruling, the defense program may be slowed 
up as much as 30 per cent. Time is an im- 
portant factor in strengthening the na- 
tion’s defenses.” 

“The high-handed methods of the Labor 
Board in holding some of its hearings,” in 


the judgment of the New London (Conn.) ‘ see OLA ory mt if) 
Day (Ind.) , “almost amount to a national 7 } * Wg il’ 
am lal The 4 s r Ge ral’s ee f 4 ‘ Pa a ee 
scandal. The Attorney General’s opinion : £9 A 
runs contrary to the wishes of Congress. ; ae ; 


“The Wagner Labor Relations Act,” as 
appraised by the New York Times (Ind. 

em.), “is an ambiguous law, a one-sided 
law, a law that has sometimes been ad- 
ministered with shocking bias. But even 
if none of these things were true about 
the law or its administration, it would still 
remain true that like any other law it can 
be enforced by its own appropriate pen- 


alties and on its own merits.” SUPER SPOILS SYSTEM 
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An 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


(GENERAL MOTORS 


recognizes the present emergency. It re- 
alizes its duty to the nation to advance in 
every way within its power the program of 
National Defense. It has already assumed 
most important obligations. But in addi- 
tion General Motors believes that industry 
today has a second responsibility—one of 
vital consequence. American defense de- 
mands first call on those products of 
industry, both as to scope and volume, 
which are essential to protecting the nation 
against aggression. It also demands, even 
though the fact be less generally recognized, 
a sound and virile economy. One is the 
complement of the other. A sound economy 
is essential to the objectives of the defense 
program. 


In line with its conception of this dual 
responsibility, General Motors presents at 
this time its 1941 offerings of motor cars. 
It has combined with the important respon- 
sibilities it has assumed under the defense 
program its normal responsibilities incident 
to our peacetime economy. The new line 
of motor cars is now on display before the 
critical judgment of the public at the Auto- 
mobile Shows and in General Motors dealer 
showrooms in every community through- 
out the land. 


It has always been the policy of General 
Motors to build into its products the 
greatest possible measure of value. It has 
created an engineering group which, from 
the very beginning of the industry, has 


made far-reaching contributions to techni- 
cal progress. It has contributed importantly 
to the motor car’s becoming the serviceable 
mechanism of today. From the electric 
self-starter in the early days down through 
the years, one engineering achievement has 
followed another. And in great variety: 
tilt-beam headlights, Duco lacquer finishes, 
crankcase ventilation, syncro-mesh trans- 
mission, Fisher No Draft Ventilation, 
Knee-Action wheels, Turret Top, auto: 
matic transmissions and steering column 
gearshift. 


But that is not all! General Motors 
technicians have demonstrated their versa- 
tility by developing such engineering prod- 
ucts as the Diesel locomotive, destined to 
revolutionize transportation by rail. The 
Allison engine—an outstanding develop- 
ment in aviation engine practice and now 
coming into mass production—is making a 
contribution to one highly technical phase 
of the problem of National Defense. And 
in an allied field, tetra-ethyl lead as a com- 
ponent of gasoline has revolutionized the 
relationship of the fuel to the engine, pro- 
ducing more power with less weight and 
with greater efficiency. As a result, not an 
airplane leaves the ground today without in 
effect reflecting tribute to the technical 
capacity of General Motors. We are proud 
of this record of accomplishment. It is the 
accumulated experience of such an en- 
gineering group that has been built into 
the General Motors 1941 models. 


In the different lines of motor cars com: 
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A technical improvement of importance 
is a new fuel system—Compound Carbure- 
tion. It is an innovation in motor car 
engineering practice. To the regular car- 
buretion system is added a second, or 
supplemental, carburetor which can come 
into action when the driver requires addi- 
tional performance. In effect, but not in 
principle, it is like the supercharger. The 
engineering benefits resulting from this 
achievement take the form of added per- 
formance and increased fuel economy. 
This is exemplified in Buick. 


A safety feature worthy of note, based 
upon the Unisteel Turret Top body intro- 
duced by General Motors some years ago, 
consists of all doors being swung from the 
front. Thus they open against the wind- 
stream of a car in motion. This tends to 
eliminate the hazard of doors swinging 
open if accidentally unlatched. The same 
feature provides greater convenience for 
front and rear door passengers alighting 
from the car at the same time. 


Aver ago General Motors announced a 
new mechanism to connect the axle with 
the engine—the Hydra-Matic drive. You 
simply steer! The clutch is entirely elimi- 
nated. That is a most important feature. 
The changes in gear ratio or speeds are 
automatic. This device is designed to take 
the transmission out of driv- 





ing technique. And it does! 
This has been exemplified 
in Oldsmobile. The out- 
standing acceptance of this 
Hydra-Matic drive as evi- 
denced by the testimony of GENERAL 
many thousands of enthusi- MOTORS 














astic users has had a stimu- 





the 1941 line. You certainly will be in- 


trigued when you see and try this interest- 
ing mechanism. 


But the modern motor car has become 
more than something in which to go from 
place to place. For many it is something 
to live with. Hence more comfort, more 
luxury of appointment and _ increased 
roominess characterize the new designs. 
General Motors 1941 cars are larger. The 
seats are wider. Thus there is more room 
for both passengers and baggage. The 
concealment of running boards inside the 
body is another innovation. The appoint- 
ments are more luxurious. These should 
be important considerations in determin- 
ing the motor car you will drive in 1941. 


Nor is that all! The “Torpedo” type—the 
body sensation of 1940—has been continued 
with even greater appeal. And there has 
been added another body creation — the 


aerodynamic type. Everyone should see 
and try it! 


General Motors hopes that when you have 
seen and become acquainted with these 
1941 motor cars you will be as enthusiastic 
about them as we are. And that you will 
get as great a thrill out of their interesting 
features, their performance, attractiveness, 
serviceability and utility as we have in their 
creation and in presenting them to you at 
this time. 


/? 


Chairman 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Congratulations 


TO THE 
Automotive Industry 


As a new car year begins, the American people can be 
truly proud of the achievements of the automotive indus- 
try—the ever-increasing quality of its products and the 
ever-increasing contribution it is making to employment 
and industrial eficiency in America. 


Mass production has made low prices possible for motor 
car transportation—and mass marketing of the American 
automobile by sound credit plans has made it possible 
for the manufacturers and dealers to depend on a steadily 
increasing demand. We are glad to have played a part in 
the evolution of those economical methods of financing 


which have resulted in the purchase of many millions of 
motor cars. 











CAT 


Sales Financing Service 


Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated « C.I.T. Corporation, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Universal Credit Company * Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited * Commercial Factors Corpo- 
ration ¢ William Iselin & Co., Inc. * Meinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc. * National Surety Corporation 


Subsidiary Companies of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue + New York City 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


Whe lke of Paainer ashington, D. C. 
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Actual business effects of the new Far Eastern crisis (Britain's reopening 
of the Burma Road) are State Department advice to American citizens to come home 
and Agriculture's withdrawal of bounties on wheat exports to the region. These 
moves impede American banking, oil and import-export representation in the Far 
East, and affect about one-third of our small wheat exports. 





Extension of the international war zone to the Far East--whether or not this 
country becomes involved--would, however, curtail or eliminate an extensive for- 
eign trade. Exports to that area in August--latest reported month--were only 16 
per cent of total exports, but 41 per cent of our imports--$88,000,000 worth-- 
came from there. These imports, predominantly from British Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, include several of the most vital, strategic raw materials. 














Four of our seven major import items come mainly or’entirely from the Far 
East: rubber from the Straits (Malaya) and Dutch Indies, tin from the Straits, 
silk from Japan, vegetable oils and copra from the Indies and Philippines. Also 
involved are large supplies of sugar and manila hemp from the Philippines; jute, 
tea and spices from India; antimony and oils from China; wool from Australia. 





We are partially or entirely dependent on the Far East for 11 out of 18 
strategic materials. Large stocks of some of these already have been built up-- 
more than a year's supply of tin and two years' of manganese, ten months’ stocks 
of rubber and rubber goods, heavy reserves of quinine. Some of these materials 
can be obtained in Latin America, others produced at home--synthetic rubber, and 
manganese from low-grade western ores. But pinches are not insured against. For 
example, it will take 18 months to put synthetic rubber plants in operation. 





General effect of the crisis is that of widening war influence, with reper- 
cussions upon markets, supply sources, investments, labor, prices, taxes and 
industry-government relations. 


Outlook is for "big push" in armaments expenditure starting this month and 
rapidly accelerating. Actual big-scale execution of munition and supply orders 
will come next year, with increasing resort to priorities; possibility that ac- 
tivity may have to be restricted in certain non-war industries--for example, 
possible shelving of auto model changes for 1942. 








Lengthening of commitments, buying futures, is present characteristic of busi- 
ness. If urge is satisfied soon, pressure on industry will ease; but if urge grows, 
owing to competition of defense and non-defense orders, runaway situation, with 
all sorts of spirals, bottlenecks, and governmen*al controls, can develop shortly. 








Development of Latin-American resources and stabilization of currencies are 





(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


primary objectives of loans recently made or projected by U. S. Government--not- 
ably the $20,000,000 credit to Brazil for development of her great 15,000,000,000- 
ton high-grade iron ore deposit. Such loans are expected to increase Latin-Amer- 
ican demand for our goods through better purchasing power and industrial activity 
in those countries--and for heavy equipment to carry out construction. 





Another step in Western Hemisphere development is represented by new Argen- 
tine-Brazilian bilateral trade pact. Both countries are to set up credits for 
purchase from each other of non-competitive imports, to start "as soon as possi- 
ble" to produce articles not now manufactured by either for mutual exchange, to 
reduce or eliminate import duties on specified products, and to take steps to 
establish a "perfect balance" in their trade with each other. Machinery is to be 
set up facilitating entry of Brazilian textiles "and other manufactured prod- 
ucts" into Argentina. 





Increased inter-American trade is anticipated from this pact--and others 
for which it is expected to be the pattern--to replace lost overseas markets. 
There is possibility, however, of increased competition for U. S. exports, at 
least in the early stages: viz., possible substitution of Argentine wheat and 
flour--possibly other manufactured goods--for our products in Brazil. Moreover, 
the term "bilateral" has a rather ominous ring. 





me ca * 


Arrangements for construction of a tin smelter to use Bolivian ore have now 
been about completed by Defense CommisSion and RFC. Latter is to finance project 
for operation by private company. Will be first tin smelter in U. S. since World 
War, and first commercial plant to use Bolivian ore exclusively. That ore pre- 
sents special difficulties, has always been smelted in mixtures with Straits or 
other ores .. . . Trouble is presence in the ore of iron pyrites, which fuse in 
smelting with the tin oxide to form "“hardhead," a troublesome iron-tin alloy. 

New process recently has been perfected by American companies to handle Bolivian 
ore on practicable cost basis. Mines and ore reserves in Bolivia, however, are 
inadequate to supply more than half our ordinary needs. 








*% * * 


Expenditures of American tourists declined heavily in the first half of 
1940. Net expenditures (outlays by American tourists abroad minus those of fore 
eigners here) declined $28,000,000, or about one-fourth. This gives foreign 
countries less dollar exchange and correspondingly reduces their buying power 
for U. S. exports. Europe, of course, was hardest hit. Canada showed a small 
loss. Mexico gained a little, as did--on balance--South and Central America, 
Asia, Africa and Oceanica. West Indies lost heavily. 








* * K 


Mortgage lending institutions are beginning to sell more properties than 
they take over--though this may be due largely to the marked decline in foreclo= 
sures, rather than to increased sales. A New York survey reveals that in the 
last 20 months certain lending institutions have sold 1,685 parcels of real es- 
tate against 1,149 taken over... . Attention is being called by mortgage bank- 
ers' spokesmen and by HOLC to the burden on real estate values--and recovery of 
values--represented by "confiscatory" and "cumbersome" taxation systems. 
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Go set for the most exciting 
sight in years at the 1941 Auto 


Shows « You'll spot it at once on the new General Motors 
cars—an entirely new Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher 
that dresses more bountiful comfort in daring new lines 
of fleetness « Here’s where you see advanced theories of 
streamlining put into sound practice—in a lower, more 
graceful roof line—in the new cleverly-concealed running 
boards and door hinges—in the new flowback slant of 
its windshield, the new two-way taper of its side panels 
* Here’s where you learn why such progress is best 
entrusted to craftsmen who consider comfort as vital 


as smartness — and make a sleeker body even more 


spacious « And here you discover how aptly Unisteel Turret 
Top construction takes to improved safety— by gaining 
strength as well as breadth from the use of wider floors, 
by making new steel reenforcements an integral part of 
its Unisteel solidity « So naturally you'll be hearing that 
“Body by Fisher is *41’s guide to better value” —which leads 
you, of course, to a 


General Motors car. 
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The Flying Red Horse has 


power, pick-up, pep, and 
a lot more! You get all 
good gasoline and oil 


qualities when you buy 


Mobilgas and Mobiloil for 


your lively, modern car! 





D; YOU KNowwhythe “Red 
Horse” has wings? It’s to 
symbolize tremendous power. 
Mobilgas is made for your 
fast-firing, modern engine. In 
trafic, on hills, down long 
stretches...it delivers the pep, 
power, and mileage you want! 
That’s because it atomizes 
quickly, burns cleanly, sends 
full power to every cylinder 
with split-second precision. 
And it does this quietly. It’s 
high in anti-knock quality... 
guards against engine sputter- 


“Wish I had 
his Wings” 


RONALDO 
M« LEOD 


ing, stalling, and “pinging”’! 
See your Mobilgas Dealer. 
Get the gasoline that delivers: 


1. Quick starts despite cool engine. 
2. Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration. 


3. Freedom from vapor-lock—no 
stalls. 


4. Minimum crankcase oil dilution. 

5. High anti-knock value. 

6. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 

7. Full, smooth power under all con- 
ditions. 

8. Long mileage—economical opera- 
tion. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc. 


AND AFFILIATES: Magnolia Petroleum Co.— 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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HEADING OFF 


Government Moves to 


Conferences with producers 
to sustain stable structure. 
Danger in wage increases 


Inherent in the defense program are in- 
fluences that could send prices skyrocket- 
ing into an inflationary boom. These in- 
fluences have not taken effect, but they are 
recognized by government officials and are 
a source of worry to inside advisers at the 
White House, who are recommending steps 
to counteract them. 

Under the urgencies of defense, the Gov- 
ernment has let contracts calling for the 
outlay of $7,500,000,000. Congress has au- 
thorized appropriations totaling $17,000,- 
000,000, and, before the nation is fully 
armed, costs are estimated at $25,000,000,- 
000. Coupled with this huge spending pro- 
gram is British buying, now nearly $350,- 
000,000 a month, which promises to in- 
crease. 

To this flood of dollars must be added 
purchases by buyers of industrial mate- 
rials. Automobile companies are enlarging 
production and ordering greater quantities 
of steel, cloth, copper, lead and all the 
other materials which go into a finished 
car. Industries engaged in defense pro- 
duction are paying more wages to workers, 
and these folk, in turn, are buying more re- 
tail goods. Building construction is at the 
highest level since 1930. 

All these developments have a tendency 
to push prices higher. To date, however, 
price advances have been moderate. The 
index of 28 staple commodities kept by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has increased 
only 4.4 per cent since early August and 
the general wholesale price level is still be- 
low that of September, 1939, when war 
touched off a frantic buying wave. 

In a few important materials, however, 
price advances have been marked. Gen- 
erals have testified before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee that army costs 
today are from 20 to 30 per cent higher 
than a year ago for defense materials. 
Lumber prices have advanced from $20 to 
$30 a thousand feet for timber most in de- 
mand. Steel scrap has increased from $19.25 
to $20.50 a ton in recent weeks. Copper 
is selling at 12 cents a pound; zinc, lead, 
cotton cloth and wool are all higher. 

These price trends raise the question of 
whether the country may not now be at 
the beginning of a general movement that 
will lead to an inflationary price boom. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
DONALD M. NELSON 
Moral suasion does it 


This question is one of the biggest sources 
of worry to the National Defense Commis- 
sion and government insiders. 

Administration spokesmen have assured 
the public that the defense program can 
be completed without disrupting normal 
peace-time operations. But if defense buy- 
ing is followed by inflation, these promises 
cannot be kept. Higher prices would lead 
to higher wages and higher wages to still 
higher prices, until a spiral of advancing 
costs would retard the defense program, 
make it even more expensive, and send 
living costs soaring. 

Goveynment advisers are determined to 
prevent this development and are forming 
plans to check inflation without imposing 
strict government price controls. 

First step in this program is to persuade 
producers to refrain voluntarily from rais- 
ing prices. This is being done under the 
general direction of Defense Commissioner 
Leon Henderson and has been very effec- 
tive. Mr. Henderson’s policy is to hold sep- 
arate conferences with leaders in key in- 
dustries and convince them to keep prices 
stable for their own products. 

These conferences already have checked 
the rise in lumber prices and _ brought 
about lower prices for paper and paper 
pulp. The scrap iron and steel industry 
has assured the Defense Commission that 
supplies are ample for current needs and 


extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
—J ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


PRICE INFLATION 


Check Adverse Effects of Defense Spending 


that prices need not rise further. It also is 
significant that steel prices have remained 
stable although steel mills are operating at 
capacity and have a large backlog of un- 
filled orders. 

This policy of moral suasion is given 
more force through the presence in the 
Defense Commission of many former lead- 
ers in key industries. Working in the mar- 
ble halls and paneled cubbyholes of the 
Federal Reserve Building in Washington 
are men who left executive positions in 
such industries as_ steel, automobiles, 
glass, railroads and aviation. Many of 
these men are working for $1 a year and 
their influence in preventing price rises is 
important. 

Second step in the program is to adopt 
a more orderly system of government buy- 
ing. This part of the plan is being directed 
by Donald M. Nelson, former Sears, Roe- 
buck executive now serving as Co-ordina- 
tor of Defense Purchases. Theory of de- 
fense purchasing is that orders should be 
placed so that productive capacity will not 
be suddenly taxed, that government buy- 
ing policies should take into account the 
necessary purchases of private industry so 
that production can expand smoothly. 


An Ample Lumber Supply 

The recent sharp rise in lumber prices 
was attributed to sudden orders by the 
Army to house the conscript army soon 
to be organized. These orders caused a 
temporary shortage of lumber supplies and 
prices responded quickly. The lumber in- 
dustry, however, is said to be fully ca- 
pable of increasing output by 40 per cent 
if necessary, a capacity ample for both 
defense and normal building needs. Gov- 
ernment officials point out that, if army 
orders had been placed earlier, prices need 
not have advanced so drastically. 

Orderly buying by the Government, 
furthermore, is expected to result in less 
hurried buying by private purchasers, who 
fear future shortages. Heavy private or- 
ders for copper, for example, are seen as 
the reason behind the recent advance in 
that metal’s prices. Last month 250,000 
tons of copper were ordered by domestic 
buyers, enough to care for fabricators’ 
needs well into 1941. 

Third step in the program contemplates 
using antitrust laws as a threat against 
industries believed to be employing im- 
proper price policies. A veritable wave of 
antitrust suits has been launched by As- 
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sistant Attorney General Thurman Ar- 
nold, apparently to demonstrate that the 
Government is determined to keep prices 
within bounds. These suits are aimed at 
many defense industries, from optical glass 
making to petroleum. Latest action is the 
indictment of members of the West Coast 
lumber industry and their trade associa- 
tion, an indictment that followed on the 
heels of recent price rises in lumber. 

Noted by government officials is a sharp 
drop in recent weeks in prices charged for 
tungsten carbide alloys. These alloys are 
necessary for cutting instruments used by 
the machine tool industry. The drop fol- 
indictment returned against 
members of this industry on August 30. 
Officials of the industry state, however, 
that the indictment had no effect on re- 
cent price slashes. 


lowed an 


A fourth plank in the price control pro- 
gram is the threat of lower tariffs on prod- 
ucts whose prices are increasing. Domestic 
copper, for example, is selling at 12 cents 
a pound, while copper is sold for export 
at 9.9 cents. Threat of a lower copper 
tariff thus could be used to keep prices 
from soaring. Similar policies could be 
used for wool, of which the British Empire 
has an abundance. 

At the bottom of the Government’s pol- 
icy is the conviction that no present or 
prospective shortages exist, save in a few 
bottlenecked industries. Surpluses beyond 
hope of absorption prevail in key agricul- 
tural commodities, like wheat, corn and 
cotton. Domestic metal mining capacity is 
believed ample for all needs in copper, 
lead and zine. Expert controls and embar- 
goes are applied in other instances where 
shortages threaten. 


Threat of Mounting Wages 

Productive capacity is being expanded 
to meet new demands from the defense 
program through construction of new 
plants for tanks, airplanes, aluminum, gun- 
powder, shells and guns, thus leaving pres- 
ent capacity to balance increased buying 
power certain to flow from heavy govern- 
ment spending. If bottlenecks do occur, 
such as have occurred in the machine tool 
industry, voluntary priorities for defense 
orders are expected to be adopted. Priori- 
ties may have to extend to steel within 
the next few years. 

One key to inflation that does worry 
defense officials is labor costs. An inflation- 
ary spiral can be touched off just as eas- 
ily by mounting wages as by increases in 
prices for raw materials or finished goods. 
Workers, furthermore, are becoming res- 
tive, and recent disputes settled by the 
Conciliation Service generally have result- 
ed in mild wage boosts. 

Few claims have been made that the 
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defense program will absorb all of the un- 
employed, but a labor bottleneck is ap- 
pearing in the ranks of skilled craftsmen. 
Attempts to iron this out are being made 
through broadened training programs. 
Meanwhile defense officials are exerting 
all the pressure they can to persuade 
skilled workers to refrain from demanding 
exorbitant rates of pay. 

An inkling of a new development in the 
defense labor program comes from the dis- 
closure that defense and labor agencies are 
working on a plan to encourage skilled 
workers to move from places where jobs 
are scarce to sites where workers are need- 
ed. Under discussion is a plan to advance 
loans to men who cannot afford to pay 
moving charges. 

The inside view in Washington is that, 
if labor refrains from unwarranted wage 





gram falls short of the broad price con- 
trols advocated by Bernard Baruch, chair- 
man of the old War Industries Board, who 
would clamp a ceiling over all prices, 
wages and fees in the event of war. The 
ceiling would be based upon price levels 
prevailing at some time before the emerg- 
ency and all transactions at higher prices 
would be barred except in special cases 
exempted by official action. ; 

Instead of such an over-all ceiling, goy- 
ernment officials believe the same effect 
would result if price umbrellas were placed 
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over critical supplies, such as foodstuffs, } 

essential raw materials, imported goods, 

and products whose markets would be dis- 9 

located by defense demands. The latter 7 
probably would include steel and a few 

other semi-finished industrial materials. 4 

Defense industries would be given first 7 
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ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL AND ‘27 MODEL 


Mr. Arnold began a wave of antitrust suits 


demands, inflation is unlikely. Defense of- 
ficials are not alarmed at the gently rising 
price inclines now apparent, and _ believe 
that recent sharp increases in a few com- 
modities, such as lumber and scrap steel, 
van easily be adjusted. However, study is 
being given to more drastic price controls. 

A broad program of government price 
fixing, however, is out. Government of- 
ficials, burned by NRA experience, shy 
from any attempts to enforce fixed prices 
for a large group of commodities. They 
also point to the difficulties encountered 
in the three-year effort to set minimum 
prices for bituminous coal, which is only 
one commodity. 

As a final resort, the plan now receiving 
the most attention is based upon a modi- 
fied program of price ceilings. This pro- 
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4 

call upon the supplies of these goods at 7 


prices. Other in- 
dustries might then have to curtail pro 


duction. 
However, no program of positive gov- 


established maximum 


ernment price controls has gone beyond the 
study stage. The keystone of the defense 
program—and of a war program if wat 
should come—is production. Production is 
needed for defense, for reducing the nun- 
ber of unemployed and, in the final analy: 
sis, for avoiding inflation. 

Productive capacity of the United States 
is deemed ample by government officials to F 
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meet any demands made upon it. The only i 





problem defense officials see is to avoid 
bottlenecks, and, if these are circumvented, 
they believe the price situation will take § 
care of itself without severe consequence J 
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70 for lgure the frranciog yourself” 


Yes, it’s just good, common sense to 
do your own figuring, when you buy 
a car on time. 

And surely the time to know what 
you get and what you pay is before 
you buy. That’s why we say, “Fig- 
ure the Financing Cost (and the pay- 
ments) Yourself.” 

To make this easy, we offer you the 
New GMAC Figuring Chart. This 
chart shows you in dollars and cents 
exactly what your financing cost is, 


based on the amount of time you 
want and the amount you wish to 
pay monthly. Within a few minutes, 
you can figure your own time pay- 
ment plan. 

Then you can compare the cost of 
the General Motors Instalment Plan 
with that of any other plan and see 
how it saves you money. 

Note, too, in the chart, the various 
forms of insurance coverage which are 
included in this plan—to protect your 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALMENT PLAN 


This plan is available only through dealers in 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC ¢ 


OLDSMOBILE « 





BUICK and CADILLAC cars 


car and assure your peace of mind. 

Your copy of the GMAC Figuring 
Chart is waiting for you. 
Send the coupon today. 







Get this Chart 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 





General Motors Acceptance Corporation SY 
1775 Broadway, New York U-2 

Please send me without obligation copy 
of the GMAC Figuring Chart for 1941 car 
checked below : 


0 CHEVROLET () PONTIAC (| OLDSMOBILE 




















CD BUICK ( CADILLAC 
Name 
Address 
City 
County State U.S.A. 
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TOWARD LOANS TO BRITAIN, CANADA 


Future Benefits to Our Trade Expected if Credits Are Granted 


Closer ties of democracies 
add strength to the trend 
for U.S. aid against dictators 


The United States is moving more rap- 
idly toward loans to England and Canada 
to help them carry on the war. Neither 
country at present needs financial aid. But 
the question, some Washington officials are 
saying, no longer revolves around need. 
It is whether we shall deem it desirable to 
extend financial assistance before England 
and Canada seriously deplete their money 
resources. 

The trend admittedly is toward assist- 
ance, regardless of whether these coun- 
tries have dug deeply into their cash re- 
The main reason for this, federal 
insiders explain, is that we now have a 
virtual alliance with other English-speak- 


serves. 


ing countries in resisting German, Italian 
and Japanese aggression, and that Eng- 
land has become more definitely our first 
line of defense. 

Moreover, the prospect now is that a 
long war will bite deeply into the British 
war chest, that the countries resisting the 
totalitarian nations will be bled white un- 
less financial aid is given. The fact that 
we are working hand in hand with Canada 
under a joint defense system is regarded 
as another reason why we may come 
around to making loans to that country. 

Those in close touch with developments 
look for greater agitation for loans after 
the election. They believe there will be an 
increased demand for action on the King 
Bill, which would permit loans to Great 
Britain and a scaling down of the $5,500,- 
000,000 British war debt. 

Before loans could be made to England 


or Canada it would be necessary to repeal 
the Neutrality Act prohibition against 
loans to warring nations. As far as Eng. | 
land is concerned, it would be necessary 
to repeal the Johnson Act, which forbids 
loans to foreign governments that have 
defaulted on debts to the United States 
Government. 

Some administration insiders believe 
this country is certain to make loans 
eventually. The prospect is more imme. 
diate in the case of Canada, they feel, 
The demand for repeal of the Neutrality 
and Johnson Act restrictions is expected 
to come to a head in six or seven months, | 
unless America gets into the war sooner, 

The Government, by buying British 
gold, has been making what is equivalent 
to loans, it is pointed out. England has 
been financing her war purchases from this 
country by drawing on dollar balances 
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HOW'S BUSINESS ? -A COMPARISON BY STATES 








September business activity, measured by check payments, 
fell below that of 1939 by 1.13 per cent. Adjusted for lower 
prices, however, there was a gain in physical volume of about 
1 per cent. The map shows business conditions by States 
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compared with the average national change. Twenty-three | 
States showed a drop in activity. Sixteen, shown in black § 
were below the national average; 19, shown in white, were 
above the average, and 13, shaded, closely approached it 
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built up by sale of gold and merchandise 
to the United States, and by sale of securi- 
ties held by British subjects. 

The time is drawing near when England 
will be digging deep into investments in 
this country which yield substantial earn- 
ings. The feeling is that there probably 
will be a reaction against forcing England 
to dispose of such investments, since the 
earnings from them have been used to 
buy American goods, and forced sale 
therefore would mean that American for- 
eign trade after the war would be cut 
down. 

This country has a definite interest in 
keeping the Canadian dollar from drop- 
ping too sharply in terms of the American 
dollar, since that would make it more dif- 
ficult for Canada to buy American goods. 
Canada, however, faces a problem. She has 
a favorable balance in her trade with Eng- 
land. This balance, in pounds sterling, was 
used in former years to liquidate her ad- 
verse trade balance with the United States. 
But it is now being used to take up Cana- 
dian securities held by the British. In oth- 
er words, it is being loaned to England. 
Canada, therefore, must find other means 
to pay for the excess of goods bought 
from this country. 


Loans For Canada First? 

Because of this situation, as well as the 
smaller Canadian cash resources, the heav- 
ier purchases from the United States, and 
the closer defense ties, expectation is that 
that country may be first in line for loans. 

At the beginning of the war, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom had gold, bank balances in 
dollars and American investments valued 
at $4,943,000,000, of which $3,775,000,000 
was in cash or negotiable securities. Can- 
ada had $1,630,000,000, of which $1,070.- 
000,000 was in cash or negotiable securi- 
ties. In the first year of the war, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom had an adverse trade balance 
with this country, due to war purchases, 
of $620,000,000, and Canada an adverse 
balance of $250,000,000. 

But the United Kingdom buys up the 
South African gold output, which amounts 
to around $500,000,000 a year, and sends 
most of it here. Canada sends here the 
greater part of her new gold production, 
which now amounts to about $180,000,000 
a year. Shipments of new gold to this 
country greatly eased the drain on cash 
reserves. 

But British purchases are soaring. In 
the first year of the war, the British Pur- 
chasing Commission placed orders for 
$2,000,000,000 worth of planes and other 
war essentials. 

British assets available for purchases 
have been reduced also by the 15 to 20 
per cent decline in security prices on 
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* * & “Here I sit— 





holding up the defense program!” 





“Orders, letters, memorandums, filing and 
what not—stacked on my desk. And I sit 
waiting for him to finish dictating. No 
wonder things move slow.” 





ND it’s easy to see where the trouble work together more effectively. With 
A starts. Old-fashioned, time-wasting _ this modern dictating machine you get 
two person dictation isthe realculprit. _ thingsdone when they ought tobedone. 

For while she sits waiting for the Without delay...and without rushing. 
boss’s next word, other work waits, too. Find out now what the Dictaphone 
Someone is looking for those orders Method can do for you. Arrange to see! 
and letters. All down the line there’s _ the new Dictaphone movié, “What’s an 
needless delay, and bottlenecks grow. Office, Anyway?” Or try a Dictaphone 

Dictaphone can prevent all this. It for yourself—at no cost or obligation. 
helps executive and secretary both Just fill in the coupon... mail it today! 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, 
West, Toronto US-10 

(D Please have your local representative arrange a showing for 

me of the Dictaphone movie ** What's an Office, Anyway ?”* 
Please send me your Progress Portfolio describing the new 
Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and Transcribing Machines. 


Name. 





aa Company. 
5 z Address 











ord DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictstir: ' ich nes and Accessories 
a ie to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 











ITE SONS 
FAVOR os SCOTLAND 


z. Robert Burns, a poet whose 
verse speaks to the ear of Scot- 







land’s rare spirit. 


2. Johnnie Walker, a 
whisky whose flavour 





speaks to the tongue of 
Scotland’s rare spirit. 


RED LABEL 
8 years old 





BLACK LABEL 
12 years old 


Both 86.8 proof 


BORN 1820 ...still going strong 


IT’S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer 























This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE October 9, 1940 


$108,000,000 


Southern California Edison Company Ltd. 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Series of 3s, Due 1965 


Price 104% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters 
are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which 
the Prospectus may legally be distributed: 


The First Boston Corporation 


Harris, Hall & Company E. H. Rollins & Sons Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(Incorporated) H ated 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
lncerpersted 


Mellon Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers White, Weld & Co. Coffin & Burr 


Stone & Webster and Blodget William R. Staats Co. Pacific Company of California 
Iacorpor ated 























The Ginance Week 





American markets since the turn of the 
year. The United Kingdom, at the begin- 
ning of the war, owned about $1,180,000,- 
000 of American securities. 





The Administration last week undertook 
to place under iron-clad control the im- 
pounded wealth in the United States that 
is owned by invaded countries. This com- 
prises $2,150,000,000 in bank balances, 
securities and direct investments, together 
with gold that may bring the total to 
$3,000,000 000. 

Legislation giving the Secretary of State 
power to designate the foreign government 
that could have possession of the im- 
pounded property was started through the 
final stages. The wealth could be placed 
at the disposal of the Washington repre- 
sentative of the foreign government recog- 
nized by the United States as the govern- 
ment of the country owning the wealth. 
Rival claimants could not sue American 
banks in United States courts for paying 
funds over to the Washington representa- 
tive of the recognized government or his 
agent. 

The power that would be vested in the 
Secretary of State could have important 
effects. For example, impounded funds of 
the government of Holland, amounting 
perhaps to hundreds of millions of dollars, 
could be placed at the disposal of the ex- 
iled Dutch Government in London to be 
used in resisting possible Japanese aggres- 
sion in the Dutch East Indies. A Nazi- 
dominated home government could not tie 
up the money by court proceedings. 

President Roosevelt last week impound- 
ed Rumanian wealth located in the United 
States, although the total is only $500,000 
in investments, together with an unknown 
amount of gold and bank balances, be- 
lieved not to be large. The only explana- 
tion was that the President wanted to be 
consistent. Wealth of other countries 
brought under Nazi or Russian control 
has been impounded. 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Sealtest Laboratory Supervision of Milk and Ice 
Cream is helping to Safeguard the Nation’s Health 


Scores of Sealtest Laboratories are spread 
over America...staffed by dairy scientists, 
chemists and skilled laboratory workers. 

In dairy and ice cream plants Sealtest 
“Men in White” are testing, checking and 
supervising milk and ice cream which 
bear the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol. 

Sealtest Zone Laboratories supervise the 
work of plant laboratories. Zone Labora- 


tories in turn are directed by the Sealtest 
Master Laboratory. 

So—when you buy Sealtest Milk or Ice 
Cream the pooled experience of the Seal- 
test Laboratory System stands behind its 
quality and purity. 

Give your family this added security. 
Look for the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol 
when you buy dairy products. 


Sealtest, Inc. and its member-companies are subsidiaries of National Dairy Products Corporation 


Copyright, 1940, Sealtest, Inc. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, after November 15, contract 
with a coal producer to supply you with 
coal for as long as a year, but if you wish 
to make a longer contract you must ob- 
tain special permission from the Director 
of the Bituminous Coal Division. Until 
November 15, you cannot make contracts 
beyond 30 days. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT agree with other buy- 
ers of materials upon the prices that you 
will offer producers for their products. 
The Federal Trade Commission has or- 
dered cheese dealers to stop agreeing on 
prices they will pay Wisconsin producers 
for their cheese. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge different prices 
to buyers situated in different parts of the 
country unless you can establish that the 
charges are justified by varying costs of 
distribution. A corn syrup dealer who 
charged varying prices to candy factories 
has been ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to revise his schedules be- 
cause the differences were larger than dif- 
ferences in delivery costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice an 
advisory ruling on whether a_ proposed 
contract or policy you intend to adopt 
conforms with the law. The opinion will 
pledge the Division not to take future 
criminal action against you. The Division 
may, however, proceed in a civil case. 

* * * 

YOU CAN deduct the sums you pay 
your employes who have been drafted 
for a year’s service in the Army from your 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 
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gross income when you prepare your fed- 
eral income tax return. The Treasury an- 
nounces that such deductions will be al- 
lowed as legitimate business deductions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN accept stock instead of the 
bonus your corporate employer owes you 
and value the stock at fair market value, 
for federal income tax purposes, instead 
of the value of the bonus that was due 
you. A federal circuit court of appeals 
has held that such transactions are com- 
promises and not settlements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN freely express your attitude 
toward unions and labor questions to your 
employes without violating the Wagner 
Act, provided your expressions contain no 
threat of discharge or discrimination. A 
federal circuit court of appeals holds that 
Labor Board orders that attempt to re- 
strict an employer’s free speech violate 
the Federal Constitution. 


* * %* 


YOU CAN buy municipal bonds at a 








HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The United States News 


2205 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription to The United States NEWS for one 
year and send bill to me. (U.S., $2; Canada, $3; Foreign, $4.) 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 








discount and turn them in at face value 
to discharge a real estate tax obligation 
for which you are not liable, and not pay 
federal income taxes on the capital gain 
so realized. A real estate purchaser, who 
assumed no liability for delinquent taxes, 
was cleared of tax obligation by the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT ship in interstate com- 
merce goods that were made in violation 
of the Wage-Hour Law, even if you are 
not aware that the manufacturer violated 
the law. The Wage-Hour Division rules 
that even a statement from the producer 
certifying that the goods were made ac- 
cording to federal wage and hour stand- 
ards will not exonerate you. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT maintain a company- 
dominated union in your plant even if you 
show that your employes like the union 
and that your employe representation plan 
has operated successfully. Such claims are 
no defense against the Wagner Act prohi- 
bition of “company unions,” the Labor 


Board holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape paying federal 
income taxes on the income from trusts 
you have set up for the benefit of your 
wife or children, even if you appoint a 
third party as trustee. Such income, says 
the Board of Tax Appeals, is taxable to 
the person who set up the trusts, under 
a recent Supreme Court decision. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT store your own goods 
in your own warehouse, pledge those goods 
for a loan, and then claim storage charges 
on them before releasing them to the per- 
son who holds your warehouse receipts. A 
federal circuit court of appeals rules that 
such a transaction violates a fundamental 
tenet of law, that no person can become 
his own creditor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN claim an income tax exemp- 
tion as “head of a family” if you are the 
sole support of brothers, sisters, aunts, 
uncles, nephews or nieces, who will be 
considered by the Treasury as “closely 
connected” by blood. In-laws supported 
by you also will be considered as “closely 
connected” by marriage. 
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The going was 






tough . 


























but we progressed 
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SCANT few decades ago transportation in our 

Cities was often rough going. Came a storm and 
up went the cry for volunteers to help start the heavy 
horsecar. Through sleet, snow and rain the struggle 
to get from one place to another was almost as hard 
on men as on the straining animals. 

Later, cable cars and steam driven elevated trains 
made the going easier. But it was not until electricity 
and copper contrived to give us the trolley car, the 
electrified elevated,the subway, the automobile and bus 
that transportation in the cities really progressed. 
People could now live further from work, in pleasant, 
healthful environs. 

Billions of pounds of copper and its alloys are 
now serving transportation. New millions 
of pounds are added yearly. Not merely does 
the red metal do yeoman service in the auto- 


mobiles and trains which travel on and under our roads 
and streets, but our far-flung railways find it essential 
in signal, light and power lines, bearings, air condi- 
tioning and countless other applications. Today's 
swift, smooth riding owes much to copper. 


* * * 


In the development of new and more efficient types 
of electrical wires and cables, and hundreds of copper 
alloys for American industry, Anaconda subsidiaries 
have pioneered. New York's first subway, built in 
1904, used paper-insulated, lead-sheathed cable engi- 
neered and built in what is now the Hastings, N. Y. 
plant of Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. Research 
such as this has been and is continuous—to 

DA the end that copper may better fulfill its 


== destiny as the “Metal of Progress”. easen 
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Taste 
5 Great 
Whiskies 
“Wedded” 
into One 


Golden Wedding 
is all Whiskey — 
Four Years or 
More Old. 





A Blend of Straight Whiskies — 90 
Proof—Bourbon or Rye.The straight 
whiskies in Golden Wedding are 4 
years or more old. 


Holden 
Wedding 


“HAS HAD NO PEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS” 


Copyright 1940, Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 
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Our Diplomatic Ace in the Orient. . . 
Seeker of an Accord With Russia 


Joseph C. Grew 


Tactful but forceful envoy to Japan 
turns from golf, music and writing 
to a vital role in world crisis 


High up en a 
cliff in Tokyo, in a 
white-walled, tile- 
roofed embassy, is 
an American whose 
name is high in 





the current hot 
headlines from the 
Far East—Ambas- 
sador Joseph Clark 
Grew. 
The key to Am- 
bassador Grew’s 
character as an Se wena 
envoy is his flat Ambassador Grew 


statement that a 

diplomat can have no greater failure in his 
career than war. Now, after eight years in 
Japan, the Ambassador’s career has 
reached the critical stage; nevertheless, he 
is still convinced that “there are no ques- 
tions between Japan and America which 
cannot be negotiated.” His technique: “A 
prompt answer turneth away wrath and 
often creates a favorable impression.” 

Personally, the U.S. envoy has the lib- 
eral sympathy and directness of an Amer- 
ican diplomat combined with the skill and 
training of a British career man. Smooth 
and meticulous in manner, he is singularly 
shrewd and tactful and seasoned. When 
he first arrived in Tokyo, the Japanese took 
to him as they had to Babe Ruth. 

But the Ambassador can be frank and 
outspoken when necessary. That was evi- 
dent at the time of the Panay incident, 
and, more recently, when he rocked offi- 
cial circles by asserting that American 
opinion deeply resented the “bombings, 
indignities and manifold interference with 
American rights” in China at the hands of 
the Japanese army. 

With the Far Eastern crisis falling down 
on his head, Ambassador Grew says, “No, 
a diplomat’s job is not a bed of roses.” 
Then he adds, “but it is the most splendid, 
the most exhilarating, the most stimulat- 
ing, the most satisfying, and withal the 
most useful form of service I can imagine.” 

In appearance, 60-year-old Joe Grew is 
what society editors would call “tall and 
debonair.” With high forehead, gray mus- 
tache and ever-present pipe, he is the pic- 
ture of a weathered, story-book diplomat. 
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Following his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1902, Mr. Grew left his home in 
Boston, and, at his father’s suggestion, 
took a modern “grand tour,” landing in 
Singapore for two years of big game hunt- 
ing in Southern Asia. A fanatic admirer 
of Kipling, he traveled considerably in 
India, where, in Baltistan, malaria nearly 
killed him and left him partially deaf. He 
had planned to go into business on his 
return, but the publication of his book, 
“Sport and Travel in the Far East,” 
twisted his life in another direction. 

The story goes that a rough-and-tumble 
chapter in the yarn, in which Joe Grew 
described his duel with a tiger in a cave 
in China and a successful half nelson on an 
angry bear, caught the eye of Teddy 
Roosevelt when he was browsing through 
the book; that then and there T. R. decided 
a bear-wrangler would make a good dip- 
lomat. At any rate, almost at once young 
Mr. Grew was in the Consulate General 
office at Cairo, checking invoices and in- 
specting hides. 

That was in 1904. Since then, Mr. Grew 
has gone up and up in the diplomatic 
service, without a foot-slip. Aside from 
posts at Cairo, Mexico City, St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Copenhagen 
and Berne, he has been Under Secretary of 
State, under President Coolidge, and Am- 
bassador to Turkey. A Hoover appointee 
to Tokyo, Ambassador Grew has _ been 
closer to Franklin Roosevelt than to any 
other President—perhaps because they 
knew each other slightly at Groton and 
Harvard, perhaps because the situation in 
the Far East has been such that a con- 
stant relay of notes, many of which are 
first written on the Ambassador’s battered 
portable typewriter, has been necessary. 

When conditions were quieter, Mr. Grew 
would spend his days as follows: At 8:30 
he would walk down the steep path from 
the house to the chancellery, where 
he would pass a couple of hours with cables 
and mail; the rest of the morning would be 
spent in receiving callers at the embassy. 
In the afternoon he might play golf, re- 
turning home with some Japanese bullion 
in the form of trophies. After the plush 
official dinners in the evening, he would 
settle down to writing his autobiography 
or listening to his phonograph, an instru- 
ment which has been a heaven-sent gift 
to Tokyo music addicts. 

Now, however, the Ambassador’s sched- 
ule has tightened minute by minute, and 
such events as the new alliance of Japan 
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with Germany and Italy, American em- 
bargoes and the opening of the Burma 
Road are filling his hours with countless 
conferences and correspondence. 

Mr. Grew’s wife, ironically, is the grand- 
daughter of Commodore Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry, whose American warships, 
for good or ill, opened Japan to the West, 
and vice versa, in 1853. Mr. and Mrs. Grew 
have contributed a “Grew dynasty” to the 
State Department. All three of their daugh- 
ters have married into the foreign service. 


Laurence A. Steinhardt 


War veteran, linguist and author 
of legal texts, he handles delicate 
diplomatic task in Moscow 

Many foreign observers consider Russia 


the key to the world’s tangled affairs. Stal- 
in and his government, however, having 











—Harris & Ewing 


AMBASSADOR STEINHARDT 


shut themselves up tight, might better be 
considered the lock to the situation. 

The key to this Russian lock, as far as 
America is concerned, is in the hands of 
quiet, dignified U.S. Ambassador Laurence 
A. Steinhardt, now on the ground at Mos- 
cow, doggedly trying to pierce the enigma 
of the Kremlin. In today’s world maneu- 
vering, in which Stalin plays an all-impor- 
tant role, it is Mr. Steinhardt’s job to 
locate Russia’s exact position, to find out 
the price that must be paid to make that 
position friendly to this country. 

The American Ambassador tackles the 
master problem with only seven years of 
diplomatic experience. Riding on the 
wings of the New Deal in 1933, Mr. 
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GREAT PUPE OFFER 
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Hurry, Men, don’t miss this famous 
“GET ACQUAINTED with BRIGGS” BARGAIN! 


It’s the same choice, “‘Park Lane” briar pipe. ..as last year’s 
fast sell-out. And, remember, the quantity is limited. 
So, again, it’s first come, first served. There is only 
one reason why Briggs can afford to repeat this 
great bargain “buy”. We know that most 
men who really get to know Briggs Pipe 
Mixture like it... for life. 


Genuine“Park 
Lane” briar, per- 
fect finish and bal- 
ance. Heat-tested 
bowl exclusively proc- 
essed and permeated 
with fine oils. Mouthpiece 
matches grain of wood. Re- 
movable triple filter assures 
continued sweetness. Supply 
limited. Act today! 


GENUINE = 


Briggs is a blend of blue rib- 
bon tobaccos, time-mellowed 
extra long in oaken casks. 
Its flavor and fragrance win 
most men... at first pipe- 
ful. So act at once. Don’t 
delay. Your money back, 
gladly, if you say so! 


BRIAR 


WITH TWO 15¢ TINS OF 


BRIGOS 


PIPE MIXTURE 





inition et of ff fh Eh hE 
At your tobacconist ... 
or mail this coupon! 


ACT WOW, MEN 


Go to your tobacconist today. If he can’t 
supply you, get this coupon in the mail right 


P. Lorillard Company 

119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Enclosed is $1.00 (check or money order for safety). 

Send me the special de luxe box containing 2 tins of Briggs 

and the genuine ‘Park Lane” briar pipe as advertised, 

This offer good in United States only! 


(USN-40) 





away. We guarantee quality of both pipe and Name 
tobacco . . . but quantity is limited. Tear out — 
now as reminder ... before you forget! 





Copyright, 1940, by P. Lorillard Co. 
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Avenue, New York, N. Y. . Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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Steinhardt was made Minister to Sweden, 
as one of that diminishing body of politi- 
cal appointees in diplomatic jobs. Four 
years later he was moved to Peru, and in 
March, 1939, he became the third U.S, 
envoy to Soviet Russia, following in the 
footsteps of William C. Bullitt, who grad- 
ually had soured on Moscow, and Joseph 
E. Davies, who had found the social life 
too barren and proletarian. 

Laurence Steinhardt was born in New 
York City in 1892, and was educated by 
private tutors and at Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he received A.B., M.A. and 
LL.B. degrees. Then he worked as an ac- 
countant until his admission to the New 
York bar in 1916. 

After serving in the U.S. Army during 
the World War, as a private and then as 
a sergeant in the 60th Field Artillery, as 
an associate counsel of the War Depart- 
ment, on the Provost Marshal General's 
staff and in the Housing and Health Divi- 
sion, Mr. Steinhardt became, in 1920, a 
member of the New York law firm of his 
uncle, Samuel Untermeyer. 

In his law practice he acquired an eco- 
nomic background as a director of ten 
corporations, and wrote a number of books 
and articles on jurisprudence, finance and 
trade unions. As a member of the finance 
committee of the Democratic National 
Committee, Mr. Steinhardt did Trojan 
work for Franklin Roosevelt before the 
Chicago nominating convention in 1932. 
Ever since, he has been a staunch support- 
er of the New Deal, devoting great effort 
abroad to publicizing its accomplishments. 

Taking over the American legation in 
Stockholm in 1933, Mr. Steinhardt speed- 
ily helped negotiate the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and 
Sweden. And not the least of his accom- 
plishments at that time was his efficient 
handling of the aftermath of the Krueger 
and Toll collapse. 

As Ambassador to Peru, where his em- 
bassy was noted for its lavish hospitality, 
Mr. Steinhardt gained more solid distine- 
tion by diplomatically preparing _ the 
ground for the eighth Pan-American Con- 
ference, held in Lima in December, 1938. 
His close co-operation with Secretary Hull 
did much to achieve the eleventh-hour 
success in the Declaration of Lima. 

Mr. Steinhardt’s part in smoothing the 
way for American recognition of Russia 
while he was Minister to Sweden became 
well known in Moscow. That may explain 
why the Kremlin quickly accepted Lau- 
rence Steinhardt, lawyer and corporation 
executive, as persona grata. 

A lover of literature and music, Mr. 
Steinhardt is a facile linguist, fluent im 
Swedish, French, German and Spanish. 
He has a working knowledge of Russian. 
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OMEHOW we wish 
our Engineers,who 

designed this 1941 Dodge Luxu 

Liner, had also come through wit 

the words to describe it. 


Perhaps they could do it justice. 
—— they could paint you a 
“word picture” to match the crea- 
tion they’ve put on wheels! 


Frankly, it’s a tough assignment! 
We could talk for hours about 
Dodge beauty, but it wouldn’t give 
you the a. You've got to let 
that eye-filling front-end charm its 
own way into your heart. You've 

ot to let that windstreamed new 
ody — wider, lower, and roomier 
—tell its own exciting story. 


Up front get an eyeful of that new 
Jewel-Case instrument panel...the 
sparkling chrome-trim fittings...the 
huge V-shaped windshield that 
spreads the whole highway like a 


Here’s the Triple Thrill of FLUID DRIVE! 


You can start in high, drive in high, stop in high 
--and start again in high! 


of your car...and enjoy a thousand speeds in 
between...all without ever shifting gears. 


a shock-absorbing cushion of oil. The result is 
almost unbelievable smoothness and much 
longer car life. 


ribbon at your feet! You can thank 
Dodge craftsmanship for that. 


You say you’re a stickler for com- 
fort? All right, then sit back and 
relax because you're going for a 
Dodge Fluid Drive! 


To begin with, you’re going to 
step on the starter and throw her 
into high right off! You're going 
to be surprised that there’s no buc 
nor jerk as the clutch pedal is 
raised. Instead, you simply glide 
away like a swan in still water. 


Gearshifting Takes a Holiday! 


There is nothing new to learn... 
just a lot less driving effort. If you 
want an extra surge of power, a 
flip of the finger gives you airplane- 
fast get-away. 


But marvelous as Fluid Drive is, it 
is only a part of the 1941 story. For 
example, there’s a new Oil Bath Air 

























Gearshifting Takes a Holiday! For all 
normal driving you don’t have to shift gears! 


A Thousand Different Speeds! You can 
drive from one mile an hour to the top speed 


The Smoothness of Oil! Power from the 
engine is transmitted to rear wheels through 































but we’re stumped for words 


Cleaner that does the slickest job 
of “air-conditioning” you ever saw! 
It prevents gritty particles from 
attacking the engine’s ‘‘innards”’ 
and thus greatly prolongs its life. 


Dodge safety is evidenced in such 
advancements as 47.6 per cent 
larger rear window to increase 
“sternward” visibility; Hump-Rim 
Safety Wheel that holds tires on 
securely should “flats” occur. 


And, as all the world knows, the 
men who build Dodge cars are 
more than expert mechanics—they 
are fine manufacturers... quality- 
minded artisans who think always 
in terms of building sturdier and 
better products. 


But suppose we leave some sur- 
prises for your Dodge dealer to 
spring on you. 


Words can’t describe it...you must see 
and drive it! 


NEW 194! 










LUXURY LINER WITH 


FLUID DRIVE 
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Life wa the Copia . 


Polling the Dictatorships 


By Our Globe-Trotting Reporter 


Our readers do not realize how far we will go in their behalf. 
As a sample of how far we will go, this department went to 
Italy and Germany during the week just to settle the out- 
standing controversy of the presidential campaign. 

The great issue now raging is, would the dictatorships prefer 
Roosevelt to Willkie as President of the United States? 

Personally, we think it is none of their business, but if our 
public wants to know we are only too happy to submerge our- 
self in its service. 

Accompanied by Dr. George Trott, originator of the famous 
Trotting Poll (“We show who will win in a walk so those who 
run can read”) , this department sailed on its mission in a couple 
of old destroyers which it swapped from the Navy for a couple 
of old baseball bases. We obtained the bases from the Detroit 
ball park in exchange for a pitcher. We got the pitcher from 
Aunt Marmaduchess for our China wedding anniversary. 

The journey was uneventful. We were sunk twice in dis- 
patches from Berlin and once by Virginio Gayda in an edi- 

torial, but we were not aware 


R You AMERICAN <| of that until we heard it on 
Ce J seniors LiKE a news broadcast after we re- 


HISKEY GUT Tan sit 
of Whe; = ITALIANS rN turned. 


vA STick To Poer £05 We managed to get past 
}\ Sn Gibraltar by pretending to be 
= A / | t) 


a couple of French battleships 

and landed at Naples armed 
with a letter of introduction from our vegetable man. The 
letter won us such courtesy and good care that we had it trans- 
lated upon our return. It read: “Don’t let anything happen 
to this guy because he owes me $42.80!” 

At any rate, employing the “sampling” technique explained 
in earlier issues of this publication, we proceeded to ask the 
Italian people this question: “If you were voting in the forth- 
coming presidential election in the United States, for whom 
would you cast your ballot?” 

Well, at first we got practically nowhere, but, after we had 
the question translated into Italian, we made better progress. 

The returns were very interesting. Here they are: 


’ 


Tony Canzonieri percent 
Di Maggio percent 
INR acs haces casas van ccco ican dceceuavesawaiemansins 12 percent 
RT IN foctepsitxise ensicrch i sijusntinbssctadinaen 27 percent 
Roosevelt percent 


Mr. Martini is the greengrocer from whom we had the letter 
of introduction. Who Canzonieri, Di Maggio and La Guardia 
are we have not the slightest idea. 

We were amazed, as you probably are, that not a single vote 
was cast for Wendell Willkie. Upon checking back to ascertain 
the reason, we discovered that nobody in Italy ever heard of 
him because there is no “W” in the Italian alphabet! 

From Italy we went to Germany, pausing for a conference 
with ourself in the Brenner Pass. Well within the Reich we 
unleashed our questionnaires. The first fifty persons approached 
said very firmly that they would vote for Hitler. 

“But Hitler is not a candidate,” we argued. 
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“Your Democratic candidate for Vice President said Her 
Hitler was running against Roosevelt,” came the firm reply, 
“And anytime Herr Hitler is a candidate, we vote for him— 
or else.” 

The question we then put to the straw voters was: “Second 
to Herr Hitler, for whom would you vote for President of the 
United States?” (Ihren der Hitlerfolgendendandidat des Vere. 
inigtenstaatenspraesidententum? ) 

Analysis of the returns from 1,000,000 ballots produces the 
following result: 
Roosevelt 100 percent 
The unanimity of opinion is explained by the simple fact 
that we got only one ballot back, and that was marked for} 
Roosevelt. Neither in straw voting nor in regular elections are 
non-voters counted, except in Jersey City, so we stand pat on 

our returns. You would not want us to cheat, would you? 

Deciding to do a thorough job of it while we were in the 
neighborhood, your hard-working investigators thumbed their 
way to Russia to sample So- 


viet opinion. However, the fF 1 WERE _ = Q 
trip was in vain. Every per- ay pera pee we 
son who was asked for whom eS BE » : 
he would vote were he in the aK NO ELensHunt 7, 
United States gave one of y's 


two answers. Half said they 
would vote for Earl Browder, 
and the other half said that, if they were in the United States, 
they would be so doggone happy they wouldn’t give a whoop 
who was President. 

And so, tired but happy, we returned to the United States 
capital feeling that we had performed a truly great public} 
service in settling a controversy that threatened to shake 
America to its foundations, or even lower than that. 

We were moved by no partisanship. The last thing we want 
to see is the employment of our investigation in any political 
manner. The fact that Mr. Willkie did not get a single vote 
must not be taken in any way as reflecting upon his popularity 
or ability. We are not in this sample poll business for profit 
or prophet. We claim no margin of probable error. We are 
either all right or we are all wrong, and what difference does 
it make anyway? 

To our minds—we have several, so we can change them from 
time to time the way we do our neckties—the entire question 
is a silly one. Did the Rus 
sians consult us when they 
elected Stalin? They did not! 
They did not even elect Stalin. 
Did our friends the British 
sample American opinion as t0 
who should be their King’ 
Why, shucks, they even took 
pains to fire their King so an American girl would not be the 
Queen and write a column about her day in Windsor Castle. 
Let’s keep our quarrels in the family! 
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THE TREND IS UP 





The trend of advertising in 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
is upwards ... Increase in rev- 
enue for the first 9 months of 


1940 over the corresponding 
period of 1939 is 


35% 


Important advertisers are covering the largest number 


of important people economically in 
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tails. For that extra wealth 
of flavour— 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


In Defense of Business 

Sir:—Congratulations on your gallant 
effort to arouse businessmen, toilers and 
consumers against the dangers of the polit- 
ical oligarchy now in power. I greatly fear, 
however, your efforts are doomed to fail- 
ure. 

The overwhelming might of our organ- 
ized political racketeers has businessmen 
so cowed that they will not protect them- 








All-Star Cast 


Bethlehem’s steel construction division functions with the smoothness of 
a repertory company that’s been playing together for many years. There’s 
no up-staging nor any feeding wrong cues. And because we’re primarily 
practical, we invariably stage any production and every role with a proper 


regard for your box-office. 


Long-run successes include the George Washington Bridge, the Bank of 
Manhattan Building, Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, New York Central 
Building, the Takoma Narrows Bridge and the Golden Gate Bridge. 


Bethlehem is the largest steel construction company in the world. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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selves, their customers or employes against 
their governmental competitor competing 
with them for the consumers’ dollar. Gen- 
erally speaking, businessmen are cowards, 
and naturally get the kind of government 
cowards deserve. The depth to which 
businessmen have fallen is indicated by 
the general humiliation with which they 
accept the unfounded charge of being 
cheats and frauds, when in truth and in 
fact they are little more than tax collectors 
for government. 

Consumer and toiler alike labor under 
the delusion that corporations pay taxes. 
The Northern States Power Company in a 
recent circular mailed with its monthly 
bills to its customers brilliantly shatters 
this delusion with a simple statement, from 
which I quote: 

“To Our Subscribers: 

“The only source from which this com- 
pany can obtain money to pay its taxes is 
from money paid to us by you—our cus- 
tomers. Our taxes for 1936, federal, state, 
local and misc., totaled $5,039,639, or 
$10.05 per customer. You should be inter- 
ested because you paid the bill. It was in- 
cluded in the charges made to you for 
services rendered.” 

God give us businessmen with the cour- 
age and willingness to protect their cus- 
tomers in like manner. 


Redwood Falls, Minn. 


* * * 


A. R. A. Laupon 


Professors and the New Deal 


Sir:—I note in your last issue that Pro- 
fessor Hansen is engaged in “planning” 
what should be done when the defense 
program begins to slow down. (“Planning 
a Post-War World: Government’s Wider 
Role,” U.S.N., Oct. 11) even if it is some 
years ahead, one should begin to do some 
“planning” for himself, such as hunting a 
hole to crawl into for the duration of his 
“plan.” 

To the “From battle, murder and sud- 
den death, Good Lord, deliver us,” should 
be added the New Deal professors, who 
have been more of a menace to the na- 
tion than any of the three disasters we 
have prayed to avoid. 
Bowling Green, Ky. Wanp B. Duncan 


* * * 


Disregard of Precedents 


Sir:—A correspondent whose letter was 
printed in The United States News of 
September 13 under the heading “The 
Real Issue” says that in this year’s presi- 
dential election there is one issue; namely, 
“What man is best fitted by temperament 
and experience?” 

To value an act or a vote we must take 
not one but all its consequences into ac- 
count. This year’s election will decide two 
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things: First, it will decide who is to be 
the next President. Second, it will decide 
whether or not the American custom lim- 
iting the President to two terms shall be 
abolished. The real issue therefore is: Is it 
wise for the people to elect a man, even 
if he be otherwise best qualified, if by so 
doing they at the same time strike down a 
safeguard of Democratic government and 
open the way for an era of Presidents 
holding office for life or striving to do so? 
Originality and disregard of precedent 
may be valuable in business and art; in 
morals and customs conservatism bespeaks 
wisdom. 
Gonzales, Texas J. C. RomMBeErG 


* * * 


On Providing Jobs 

Sir:—“The road to prosperity is paved 
with jobs.” 

So aptly states Mr. Willkie in a recent 
speech. 

This is a basic truth, but we can’t have 
jobs without having job providers. Job 
providers are relatively scarce, even with- 
out restrictions imposed by governmental 
authorities or labor unions. The 1930 cen- 
sus indicates that about 4 per cent of those 
gainfully employed were in the job-pro- 
ducing class. 

One basic reason why job providers are 
scarce is that the job provider comes up 
through a competitive field and must sur- 
vive an elimination process. 

The job provider is the successful busi- 
nessman who risks his time, energy, and 
money in promoting and managing a busi- 
ness for a possible profit. While the pres- 
ent aim of the businessman is to produce 
and distribute commodities, and through 
these processes to make a profit, he is in- 
cidentally a job provider. 

We cannot expect the businessman to 
take the risk without an incentive any 
more than we can expect the employe to 
work without a wage. 


Jefferson City, Mo. R. C. Barnett 


* * * 
Pre-Election Polls 


Sir:—Those who feed their wishful 
thinking or their despair on devices such 
as Gallup polls should hark back to the 
days when The Literary Digest polls were 
gospel for a full twelve years and then, in 
one effort too many, slipped and crashed, 
carrying the old mag with it to oblivion. 


Winter Haven, Fla. A. W. Rupo.tru 





Missing Beneficiary 


STANLEY LAYTON SMITH originally of Christ- 
@urch, New Zealand, and formerly of Sacra- 
Mento, U.S.A., or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts, is requested to communicate immediately 


with the District Public Trustee, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 


A. R. JORDAN 


District Public Trustee, 


Christchurch New Zealand 
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Arnold Genthe 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, New York, N, Y. 





At the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York 





Contemporary 
Science and Art 


representin 'g 
the United States 


...are combined in an unusual display of the 
talents of fifty-three painters— representing each state, 
territory and possession—and three hundred Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation Research 


Engineers and their assistants. 


This display will be interesting and enlightening to 
all who have an opportunity to visit it in the com- 
pany’s Gallery of Science and Art in the Inter- 


national Business Machines Corporation’s building. 














British Cache Wealth Here... Donald Nelson 


Mashingion Mhusper 
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As Defense Chief?...Mr. Kennedy’s Gloom 


Roosevelt now refuses to listen to ar- 
gument of State Department group 
that continues to suggest methods for 
attempting to appease Japan. 


xk 


A White House conference of ranking 
naval advisers resulted in hints that 
Japan could be blockaded and re- 
strained without using more than a 
fraction of U.S. naval strength. 


2 = = 


Most surprised persons in Washington 
recently were Japanese who tried out 
the Hitler technique for scaring peo- 
ple only to discover that this Govern- 
ment didn’t scare. 


x & & 


Sudden ending of export subsidy on 
wheat sold to Hong Kong and Canton 
was a political gesture intended as a 
mild slap at Japan. Japanese had been 
drawing off this wheat for use in feed- 
ing their army in China at expense of 
American taxpayers. 


xk k & 


Before Britain decided to reopen the 
Burma Road to China’s back door she 
had an explicit understanding of what 
the American attitude would be toward 
reprisals that Japan might make. 


xk 


Jackson ruling that blew the lid off 
labor policy requirements of defense 
contracts was principally intended to 
cut some ground from under John L. 
Lewis, who had been clamoring for 
denial of contracts to labor law vio- 
lators. Idea was to accept the Lewis 
view in principle without necessarily 
applying it in practice. 


x kk 


England, while arming to the teeth 
against a possible German invasion, 
has arranged to keep its gold and 
foreign-held wealth out of German 
hands in the event of defeat. Prac- 
tically all British gold, valued at the 
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beginning of the war at $2,000,000,000, 
has been moved out of the country, 
most or all of it going to Canada and 
some moving from Canada to New 
York, inside sources say. British- 
owned American securities, valued at 
about $1,000,000,000, have been 
shipped to Canada. 


= 2 fF 


White House sources let out the story 
about Ambassador Kennedy’s gloom 
over the British chances in order to 
temper effect of statements that might 
be made upon the Ambassador’s ex- 
pected return. 


xk * 


Word is that, if the President should 
appoint a Defense Commission chair- 
man, it probably would be Donald 
Nelson, now in charge of procure- 
ment, but that Mr. Roosevelt really 
intends to keep defense policy de- 
cisions in his own hands whatever 
formal organization is set up. 


x kk 


Release of data on supplies of stra- 
tegic raw materials, such as tin and 
manganese, marks a reversal of army 
policy. War department officials once 
guarded this information on _ the 
ground that it should be kept from 
possible enemies. Other officials, how- 
ever, prevailed when they pointed out 
that, by keeping such information 
secret, businessmen might be guided 
by rumor rather than fact and might 
start an unwarranted buying wave. 


x *k * 


Speed-up of American air aid to 
Great Britain is taking two forms. 
More American pilots are being hired 
to fly long-distance bombers across 
the Atlantic and plans are being laid 
for channeling a larger proportion of 
American plane output to the British. 


x kk 


Chances of reducing operating costs 
of ordinary government departments 





during the defense emergency are 
growing slimmer by the day. Scarcely 
an agency has escaped the defense 
program and most departments have 
had to assign large sections of their 
employes to defense work. 


— a 


x * * 


Federal agencies already are prepar- 
ing for the Senate monetary investi- 7 
gation scheduled for next year. Dan- 
gers of inflation arising from the de. 
fense program are expected to be 
cited to support the argument of 
Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles 
that central banking authorities need © 
more power to apply financial brakes. 7 


x kk 


Behind the sale of TACA, flourishing © 
Central American air line, to Ameri- © 
can Export Airlines, new challenger to 7 
Pan-American’s trans-oceanic mo-| 
nopoly, is said to be the desire of ' 
TACA’s owner, Lowell Yerex, to ob- & 
tain U.S. protection in a_ perilous 
world. Yerex will remain as American 
export manager of TACA. 


xk * 


While watching price increases of in- | 
dustrial materials and products with | 
a critical eye, government price ex F 
perts remain concerned over low quo- | 
tations for farm crops. Their goal is 
to keep farm prices balanced with in- J 
dustrial prices in the belief that farm 
income still is too low. 


I Se 


xk *k * j 
' 
Despite reports to the contrary, gov- 
ernment insiders say Germany found | 
very little gold in her invasion of | 
France. French gold reserves, which | 
at the outbreak of the war totaled | 
$2,700,000,000, had largely been 
moved out of the country by the time 
the German vanguard reached Paris. 
Large amounts were sent to New 
York, to Canada, to French posses- 
sions. About $200,000,000 is in Mar- 
tinique, French island in the West 
Indies. 
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Jer 1941... 04 New 
MORE BEA 








lider, Lower 


space- flared bodies 
.. D-foot cushions. . 
Added elbow room ! 





OR 1941, Chrysler 

_ Drive with the Vv 
Mission for automati 
Jerks and labors of 
come a mere memory 
Sear ratios to wen 
condition r 
but is always under 


EW Airflow 
bodies... 
wider... lower! 
New radiator 





WITH 
VACAMATIC TRANSMISSION 


combines Fiyjd 
acamatic Trans- 
C safety control! 
gear shifting be- 
3 — -_ Suits its 
orma ivi 
++ floats effortlessly ia 


UTIFUL 


New 


AIRFLOW 
Bodies 






Gutlored lo Fuse / 


Individualized interiors 
... Richer fabries ... 
Harmonizing plastics ! 
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Inside and out, the 1941 Chrys- 





design. New, longer hood. New 
sharp backward rake to the 
windshield which has 676 sq. 
inches of glass area... thinner 
door posts ... bigger curved 
rear window. 


Bodies belled out at window 
line ... for beauty, for room, 
for distinction! Lines all sweep- 
ing back to a new and graceful 
rear... large luggage locker. 


The last word in roominess 
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Chee Solos was introduced by 
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more power- 
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lers are a symphony of color... 
and tailored to your taste! The 
exquisite new instrument panels 
have insets of colorful new 
plastic ... matching plastic 
door panels! Upholstery fabrics 
to suit your individual taste in 
color and texture! 


A wide selection of rich 
broadcloths, pile fabrics, Bed- 
ford cords, novel new materials 
... harmonizing two-tones and 
beautiful leathers. Never before, 





...any more would seem a waste! 
Five-foot cushions ...extra 
elbow room ... doors wider 
than most house doors... extra leg 
room. Lower center of gravity... 
lower roof and floor. Lower, stronger, 
double-channel, welded frame with 
new hydraulic shock absorbers pro- 
vides a still safer Floating Ride. 





The nation which acclaimed the 
beauty of the 1940 Chryslers will vote 
the brilliant, new 1941 beauties the 
smartest Chryslers in history! 


Real room for relaxation in the 
beautiful new Airflow bodies 


Be Modern —~ BUY 





except at a custom coach-build- 
er’s have you had such an op- 
portunity to select a car to suit 
your taste, your preferences, your individuality. 


Beneath those deep, wider seats, the softest Air- 
foam! The button-tufted upholstery is real, not just 
ornamental. Every fitting bespeaks real quality! 
Never before has so much sheer quality been built 
into cars of moderate price. Your Chrysler dealer 
invites you to see for yourself! 





*& Tune in on Major Bowes, CBS, Every Thurs., 9 to 10 P. M., E.S.T. 


CHRYSLER 
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FINER TOBACCOS—for you who 
smoke, those two words have a 
world of meaning. 

First, they tell you why most in- 
dependent tobacco experts smoke 
Luckies. 

Second, finer tobaccos are the big 
reason why Luckies have a lower 
nicotine content. 

Yes... authoritative tests reveal 
that for more than two years, the 
nicotine content of Luckies has been 
12‘; less than the average of the 
four other leading brands—less 
than any ene of them.* 

You see, Luckies analyze tobacco 
before purchase. Thus our buyers 
can select the leaf that is not only 


1 1940, The Amencan Tobacco Company 


Luckies—the smoke tobacco Cpe, 
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@ Actual color photograph — Otis Rucker, tobacco auctioneer, inspects an unusually fine lot of ripe, golden leaf 
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rich and mellow, but milder—natu- 
rally low in nicotine. 

The more you smoke, the more 
you want a cigarette of genuine 
mildness. So try Luckies for a week. 
Remember—with independent to- 
bacco experts—buyers, auctioneers, 
warehousemen—with men who 
know tobacco best, it’s Luckies 2 to 1 

* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through June 1940 
Lucky Strike has averaged 
9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 
4.74% \ess nicotine than Brand D 
For this period Lucky Srrike has had an average 

nicotine content of 2.01 parts per hundred 





